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INTRODUCTION 

the pdst-Hofld Kaf II Urban crisis marlce^ by sprawling cities 
expanding into megaldjjoli.es, quiclcly aeveloped int& ma^or national 

_ ' _ _ " ■' 

crisis RigMigJited By interra arfd inljrations. 

Huge population shifts from ^uth to north and east tb west radi- , 
cally changed the cempesitibri of bur urban ar^^ ° 

A planless nation could not Effectively cope with the changing 
socio-economic structure of our. urban cdmmuhities. Ihnum6t>able 
stop-gap programs iiriterided tb alleviate urban prbblens, often 
furthered the detefibratibn of existing conmunltles. By 1970, how- 
ever* the decade of urbah riots had subsided and rates of inigratibn 

.■ o . .... - 

tapersi off. Sober evaluatipn and analysis of existing sblutibris 
•to urban preblens ribw calls for less academic and more practical 
progratfB. It is l*i thin this context that the research for the 
present study of some of Cleveland's long?standing neighborhobds 
was undertaken. \ 

In the report the authors analyze selected, ethnic neighbor- 
hoods, thpir origin, soclo-econofnic growth and present status j to 
determine their viability as Inner eity eiDntnunities. AIT this 
aimed at evaluating the pbssiBllity of revitalizing and rehabili- 
tating these neighborhoods rather than allowing their deterioration 
to the level of new slums^ 
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Bulldozers pah rebuild liiipersonal districts, but th^ can nst^ 
produce the Internal life and cdheslveness and hIstoHeal associa- 
ticjris whicfi. are necessary for the existehea a hefghlorfiobd. 
"WfilTe post-World War 11 mobility has openid eyer widening routes . 
Jo suburban living, by how the "last frontier'^ of urban expansion 
; into open space probably Bas been reached.. Conffiutihg "suburbahites 
^ are_serJoos.1y-we1gfrtiig tram-dff^^^ out-tnlgrstlon is losing 

Its appeal . Wi th the increas i hg number of worki ng wives , smal 1 er . 
families and higher tr§hsportatiGn costs, the value arid attractive- 
ness of city living is being rediscovered. 

The apostles of the "throw-away" economy and "planned dbso- 
lescence" are slowly being replaced by environmentalists and 
resource planners for whom quality of li^'e is more important than 
conspicuous consumpHon. Kith this perspective on the future of 
our urban nation, it is difficult to defend the luxury of allowing 
entire c1t> Bloclcs; tct deteriorate to the point where bulldozers 
-must end the squall or of rat "infested and crime breeding city 
districts. :Therefore, the concepts of presef^vation, conservation 
and- rehabilitation of neighborhoods emphasizihg quality of Jife 
and security rather than Impersonal brick and concrete housing is 
becoming more. desirable. 

^ Without hampering the process of national acculturaticn and . 
amalgamatioh in an open society, one's Indfviduality might be 
enriched If g^en the opportunity to develop within one's own ' 
neigliborhood and ethnic background. The sense of ioentity and 
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ethrilelty preserved By old Inner city neighborhoods Is a fed-fscoxered 
force v^lch ^^riKeitfier become -the source of new strehgt's or a tbo.l 
of social unrest. i - - 

< ; . ■ ■ • ,1 

Dr. F^chard Schermerhorn, Cleveland sociologist and a national 
authority on minorities has argued that 

_ "• 

the demand for roots and for group idehti ties that mounts 
like a crescendo iri the present era Is not confined to - 
white, blaclc, re§^ or brown ethnics but characterizes them 
all. 0ur time of troubles will not yield to Glilchschaltungi 
to a homogenizatlpn of our nation In the name of unity. 
* That Was possible in a European setting where the Ufiiformity, ^ 
of Janguai& and culture permitted such a dream to exist. ^ * . 
But if that was a false dream j even in Europe, Yt is far- 
more inusbry in a hatibh of ^nations, a pfople of -people, 
such as America has always been. I-n the face of those real 
fbrces that xio appear to flatten us; into 'leveled-out masses, ' - 
the old indivTauali^m can no longer save- us. We do need 
^ group re-enforcement and we do need group fdehtity to, 
prevent our being submerged .~nrh1s piyr^alism, whose mbst- • 
creative form is ethhleity, is the first step to sanity. 
But only the first. If the meaning of etfini city remains 
purely ihtrir^ic, if it has np goal beyond itself, if it fs 
exhausted In a self-congratulation and bemused nostalgia', ^ 
it will become like a stagnant pool whose lack of outlet 
. condemns it to, final pollution. :Jfi" however, it flbws 1- 
free, or to change the figure, if ethhleity becomes a tbbli 
an agent fbr larger gbals, it can lose its egoistic preten- 
tions and cbhtribttte its rich resburces to the major needs 
of /a sbei€ty growing iail^ the confidence, 

poise and courage that come from a sure sense of one's 
rbots and identity need an outlet Worthy of their merit. 
But it must be ah ^im big enough to challengi the most 
hardy spirits.* ■ - 

the life of eievelahd is a history bf Jrbwth and thi amalgama- 
tion bf its ethnic cbrmiunltles. The City's brightest years were 
the years of expansion largely.accomplished by the cbmbiriatibh bf - " 
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♦''Ethnicity frbm the Perspective of the Sociology of Knowledge." 
Fbper presented at the .National Conference on Ethnicityi May 11-13^ 

.CliBveland State Unfversifty, Institute of Urban Studies ^ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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the cap-itali talents i and hard labor of all Its Ethnic groups, fb 
forget or obscure their role by allowing the ethnic neighborhoods 
/sfmply to deteriorate Is tb^deny Cleveland the well-spring of 
- vitality that its past can be. As Ad'a Louise Huxtable recently 
wrote, "a city is not civilized without its past."* 



*Ada tbuisa Huxtable, "Farewell, Old New York." Vhe 
November 23, 1973, p. 102. 
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METHODOLOGY 



I. Djgfimtfons 

, In tR1s study tlie terms nelghborhdSd, enclave, settlement 

: . ^ ^ and commun-fty are meant to represent t>ie same basic concept: a 

'group of people who settled in an area of the city and develbped-^^: 

a tfegree^bf cohesion i general characteristlbs and coninuhlty 

. ' - . - ' _ 1 "_\ - y 

^ ^ feelings different from any other group. ... 

" ' Simllarlys the term ethnic does not represent only white 

limil grants but any group of people sharlnq the same Identity as 

^ ^ \ related or Influenced by cultural, religious and/or language 

characterlsttcs. ''in America^ anyone expressing such ethnic afflnl- 
ty Is part of a subculture whl^hv amaTgamated with others, produces 
the unique cfiafacterl sties of 



^ilB in 



a general sense all Americans are part of ethnic 



subcultureSi In this study we take 1fitd account only those Individ- 
uals and nelgh&brfibods which visibly express an ethnic identity r 



2. Selection of Nelghborhdods 

selection of tfre four neighborhoods was' Influenced By the 
following guidelines: ^ ' e 
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a) Aneyen representation between the east and west side of 
Cle?elandj 

b) Different soelb-culttiral backgrounds of neighborhoods 
•• (batln'-Slavlc-Hungartan), 

c) Variety of soclo-econoinic problems y internal cohesivehess 
arid/or physical deterloratlbhv and 



dj Some affinity to project direojto background- and 
familiarity of respective- cultures. . 

; TfiKB criteria were entployed fn choiasing the foil owing neigh- 
borhoods: ' ' 

• ■ , _■_ ■■■ ; . ■ - - ' . -.v '■ 

1 a) East Side" - Slovenlah/eroatiah helghborfiood^^^b^ 

ETalr and Superior Avenue from East 55th to Easf 79th\ 
- . Streets (Hard 23), X 

b) East Side -J Kungar1an;n'e1 ghbet^bbd along Bu 

and Hoodhin Roads* known aTso as East-End Neighborhood 
House Areai ' . ' ' 

' ■ ■ ' ■■ - ° : • . ■ ' ■ 

c) Be£t Side - Italian nerghborhoad along Fulton Road f the 
eiark-Fulton Social Planning Area) better known as St. 
Rocco Parish, and . 

/ d) West Slde^-: Puerto Rican nelghbbrho^^ borain Avenue 
^ -7 - , between West 25th and West 50th Streets known as the Near 
. West Side* 



3. Project Jffiplementatlon ; 

the research was ebmpl^ed in five stages: ; 

a) Drgahlzatlonal stage. A coordinator was selected for each 
neighborhood on the basis 5f his position of leadership 
or influence 1n''the community. 

The Project Directors, and ebbrdlriators join t1^^ 
and selected teams bf part time researchers for' the neigh- 
bbrhbbds. Preference was given to college students who 
were blllngual.l lying In the ^rea, and knowledgeable of 
the people and problems. A total of 16 researchers Sere ' 
.^sedj some^ working a^few hours a week* others jjp» tb 15 ■ 
5Purs. Two researchers^received college credft g^ 
the Instituti„of:^ban Studies Sid Sbcial Serv«ice Depart- . 
menf or the £3 evelah¥ State University . 
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At eTiveland state University we established a codfdl hating 
- center and a patrt-tltne secretary was hired; 

fa) Preliminary research. Each team was asked to prepare a 
lis t of twenty leaders from their respective neighborhoods . 
6nce the lists were accepted by the coordinators and ; 
directors, researchers were asked to Intervia? each commu- 
nity leader*, on existing neighborhood condittdhs and his 
projections for the future. On the basis of these inter- 
views, each team prepared an analysis of the preliminary 
research, . _ ' __ ^ 

c) Development of Survey Questionnaires. Based or. the analysis' 
from the prelimlnanr study of leadership in th^ four neigh- 

. borhopds, a survey questionnaire was develojsedl with^the 
help of coordinators and consultants. Rather than using 
different questidhnaires for each heighbbrhddd, it was 
decided td Integrate iritb one questionnaire all questions^ 
relevant to each cdninuhity. 

Questions were^ivided Into 11 section^. ' 

type of household - Home ownership 

. Age Mobility . " 

Education Ehurch 

Ethnic Background . Eulture 
Employment ' Crime J 

Income . , . - ..^ ^ 

; . _ _ _ . ^ _ '_ . ._ 

The Objective was not to emphasize a few crucial aspects 
of the conmunltles but to lxanjine a wide speetruni of Issues 
related to fl^ghbdrhddd life. Fdllbw-Up studies^ are 
plahned to edneentrate on selected variables. 

^ . >^ - ■ " ' , 

; After. coris.ul ting witR the CompufelScience Department of 
eieyeland. StatejUni vers ity, it was decided to develop a 
questionnaire which wotfld permit the use of standardized . 
answer sheets to simplify the process of coding and 
decoding the answers. 

d) Survey. With the help of area-^prdpefty map^ 

the eity Planning edmmlssion it was possible to mark homes 
to be Interviewed by using the ratio of 1:10^ or 1:25, 
depending on the size of the neighborhood. Special care 
was taken to survey- streets'with at least 25^ of the 
homeowners being of the respective ethnic group. The 
first personal intirviews were made in late Hay and cbn- 
tinuad during the Suiinier. Only hbusehoTds of the ethnic 
background -were interviewed. I^^ marked house^was 
' mu^ti-famlly^ Intervi^er^ w^^ call on the 

owner; if' not living in the house, the downs lairs ^apart- 
ment was" first contacted, then the upstairs. If- no one 
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Ijri the Hduse'was a nieiiber of tfi etBnIc community- (under 
: study) then tte next house had to be contacteii and so on. 
At times U Was necessary , to visit the same family 'twfc^ 
0nly rarely were requests for a personal .Interview re-, 
ejected. 

- ApproxlinatiTy 100 hbusehblxis were Interviewed from each ' 
neighborhood". : 

0f Je_.80O Jomes from the St. Rocco neighborhood * 80 weri 
interviewed. 'Of the 1,978 hianes from the BtinWlah he^^^^^ 
tprhopd, 115 were Interviewed. 0f the 1*913 homes frorn^ 
the Slovenian helghborhbodi. 92 were interviewed. Of the 
^ 1»532 hemes from the Puerto Ri can neighborhood, 106 were 
ifjterviewed. 

' The average tength of time for each interview wfS about 
l-l/f hpurs. Each inter^^^ ajtimber 
iAich*wai t%n tralsfe^^^ heipbbrhob^ map; 

Each team interviewer also had its own code so that 
fdUow-upi study of the sam^ households and. iieighbor- . 
hoods would be pbssible at a later date. 

This part of the research was much more complex and dif^ 
ficult than expected. Some researchers * well ktibwn in 
the. neighborhood t were reluctant to ask persbnal 
questions which forced them to resign. 

Soffie of the streets or tracts whic^ 

1970 census as heavily ethnic changed ^b^^ 

partial revisions of^our own maps of the area. This was . ^ 

particularly true for the Puerto Ri can and Hungarian ; 

communities.. / - . 



This phase of the project was completed by October 1, 

. V 1973. . ' . ■ / ■ \ 

After all the answe^Tsffie^^^^ 

eieyeland State yniversity JCcmiputer Center prepared *: 
printouts. Debugging was longer than expected and diffi- 
culttes 'Were encountered with the questions allbwi ng f br 
multiple answers'. The Gbmputer Center prepared five sets 
of printbUts: one general for all neighborhoods i and 
four specific for each/ neighborhood. A cross tabulation 
bf-questibhs vras alsb developed for possible, further 
studies. 

e) Analysis . Each*team was asked to prejiare a histbrieal 
review of their fteighbbrhbod under the d.i recti on of one 
of the project's consultants in order to give a better ^ 
perspective tb the study^ In additibn, tompute^ data were 
analyzedby each teani fbr possible discrepancies or erroVs. 
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Base§ on tfie analysis of. data, a number of policy recom- 
mendatlons Were developed and a special study of foreign 
born and crime rates was undertaken. 

the /Study was cermpleted by March 1* 1974. • 




THE ETRRie FAeTBR IN THE eLEVELAND ECONOMY 

p - .... Q ■ 

■ < ■ ■ . ■ " 
1. demographic Aspects. 

The development of the city of 61 eve land from a village of 
172 irihaBttants in 1818 to a manufacturing and industrial metrop- 
ofis in the 2dth century is intimately connected with European 
immigration and internal migration. The earliest settler's to ' 
eieireland were New Englahders attracted by the rich lands of the 
Hestern Reserve. After 1830, however, most of the newcomers were 
Northern Europeans. Demographic data for 1848 show that but of a 
total populatibh of p j96, Glevelairid had 2^587 Germani 1,067 

^ — - - ________ - - . . . • ^ 

English.^ and 1,924 IHsfi inintgrarits wfiile tfie rest (8,451) were • 
native born.^ Migrants from the Germari Empire continued to out- 
number those from other parts of Europe until 1870. However ^ by 
1880 people from Russia (mostly Jews), Bohemia^ Hungary, Poland, 
and other Sbuth-Easterh European countries, including Italy and 
Slovenia, began to arrive in increasing numbers. As the number of 
newcomers from Northern Europe declined and those frorfi South-. 

"Eastern Etirope rose, Cleveland was develbpihg into a truly ebsmb-. 
pol i tan city ^ a micrbcbsm bf all iirinigrant groups com to America. 

^ The ratio of foreign born to native born remained almost stable 
at 1:2. . 



Such massive population rnoveiTie^^ one continent to the 

other were mostly the result of two factors. 9n one hand, European 

. ecbnomles 4f/ere exp^^ in oversupplj^ of libor due to a sharp 

■ ■ .' I •■ .... 
- drop in death rates coiiplbd with the transformation of production 

from agricultural to Industrial. While oh the other hahdT- 

Elevelahd, and America In general, was cbntinubusly Ibolclhg for 

hew sources of capital arirf human InvesiSints to feed i-ts. own 

phenomenal economic growth. ^ ^ 

It 1s::perhaps nb accident that the Northern" European countries 
such as Ehglandj Scandinavian countries, Germany^ and parts^of 
Ireland, which experienced Industrialization and land consqlld^^ 
relatively early In the 19th century, stlppliei^ most of the labor 
^fbrce for the Glevelahd ecbhbray up tb 1880, When" their ecbnbmic 
cbhdltTohs substantially improved, their surplus labor disappeared. 

However^ after 1880 Cleveland ehtj^pre^^^^ needed new 
sources of cheap labor; They found It In Southern and Eastern 
Eurbpe. Tb mehtibn a '.typical^ exampl§, when In 1880 the 1,250 
"tnostly Irish. workers at the Newburg Rolling Mill went oh strike 
for a 25^cent weekly. Increase (from $U. 75 to $12.00) and a wof* 
week of less than 84 hours i the owner and great GTevelarid philari- 
thrbpist, ftnasa Stone, closed the factory and went on a world tbur.^ 
When he stopped in Danzig^ Pol and Polish unlmployed 

Workers free passap to Afiierlc^ on cattTe bdatr^and~a-v^ekl^^'^ag^ 
of $7:25. Many Poles could ribt re^ the bffer; they came by 
the thousands, settled on the undevelopied land which ftnasa.Stbne 
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owned next to the NewDurg Kqjfing Mill, and started to work in — 

'l '_ _ _ _ _ ■ * 

1882. By 1885, there were over 600 Polish families living near 

the mills. This marks the beginnirig diP a new Polish neighbbrhbbd. 

(Only few Of the unWpl byed Irishmen returned to the mill for $11.25 

a weeRi 50 cents less than before the strike; the others* deeply 

resenting the new immi grants * appl ied .for and found 3bbs in the 

Fire and Police Department bf the Eity of eievel and " " 

By l?24v Europe ceased to be a desirable and -access i^f labor ; 
reservoir for America. Under prodding from major segments bf 
soci ety , i ncl ud i ng" i ridu§try , ^o^rgah i zed laborracadCTncs^- social aW 
political reformers, and chauvinistic grbups, and in an era of 
extf-eme ahti-fbreign and anti-radical feelings, between 1917 and 
1927, the Federal government' enacted inrnigration restrie^ibn legis 
lation that closid the HltiW'i dbor^ to virtual cbuhtry — > 

Of the world. Racist and di^crimihatihg against alf nationalities 
j^f^giA^jj^sh, the gbvernment established an annual quota of 
150,000 inmi grants "for the United States and alletted 80^ of the 
total to Britain. Only in the i930's and the era 1948-1956 ' .. 

the enforcement bf iimigratibn restriction legislate s 
assist palitical and religious refugees escaping the Nazi and 
Fascist regimes and the Communist takebver of Eastern ' 
respectively. _ However, even these effbrts ^ ., 
ind most bf the inrni grants allowed to enter the United States were 
charged against future years 'quota allotments for the Varibus ' 
countries. - 

- - - 1 ■• - . » • 



TRe heavy demand for labor during tfie second World War and 
"after, forced our businesses to look for new solutions to labor 
supply. Blacks and Puerto Rfcans became attractive.^ Like 
previous waves of immigrants, tfiis one, too, produced structural 
and traumatic changes in population composition. As in the. past i - 
these migrants settled as close as possible to Cleveland's indus-^ , 
trial belt influencing earlier settlers with Mgher levels o^ I 
jfhcbme to move further put. "Even the Northern Negro has given \ 
way before his broiher who was brought up from the South during \ 

the war . \ .1 now protesting that he is unwilling to return-to~j- L 

____ _ _ _ _ * 

~ttie"^bldt~s^ecttor^ jflace-tn whi^h-t^ • 

children. "5 ' ^ : ^ I 

The; great poj^ Black migration to Cleveland,-. which - / 

-increased-^the size-of^ the total 

pbpulatibh to almost 40? ih'l§70, afficted mbst^ir^^ 
inner city Estst Side white et^^ neighborhoods, by then^^Sbles^ 1^^^ 
md secure. Sfmitirlys the Puerto Ricanf pbpulatibti which numbered 
only a few hundred in 1950^ sharply increased in the 1960's'fhd - 
I9^70's reaching a total of 25^600 by^li73. Their growth, in turh^ 
is affecting most directly the West Side ihneir city heighborhoods^r- — 

With the decrease in dob opportunities for unskilled labor ^ 
the spread of industries into the suburbs and south of Glevelah^j . . 
the growth of inner city slums, the Cle>felahd population is 
declining. No major influx of immigrants is tff be expected. The - 
city has reached its adulthood. 
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Like other 'iirmi grant groups * the newly arrived Southern Blacks 



and Puerto Ri cans i after a period of adaptation, have developed 
eorrtntiriitjr cbnscidusness and a desire for a degree of stability and 
security. The Ci^ 1s "St the threshold of a Hew era in its own 
history. As shown by Haps 1, 2^ and 3, eievelahd, in 1974, is 
still a heavily ebsmdpbli tan community. Even though the ratio of 
fbreigh born to native born dropped to 1:5, the ethnic elementi 
whether Anglo-Saxon, Latin, STavic or Blaek^ ranains strong. In 
fact,: in some areas we still ^find substantial cbncehtratiphs of 
foreign born ^ dp to almost 801 of the residents (see Map 2j. " 
_flccultttratlocL_Klli c6ntjjiueJ:j^^^ 

ehing jind refining Cleveland's eosnjopoli tan nature. ' 



2. €cbnbn 



Early/Cleveland settlers were mostly farmers; Their ihter^esti 
however, quickly changed tb trade and trahspbrtatibh. hake Erie 
and the surrounding rivers were :hatural outlets for the transpbrta- 
tibn of raw material s"^- the Atlantic coast. Trade influenced 
tfie development of coal liiinTng, freestof^* limestone, gyjasum/ iron 
ore, and l UBiberfnd.^fitfr-the eon strtictibh of the ghib-Erie Canal 



in "1832 and hirbbr irt 1846, grain traffic made Cleveland;. the 

_ '■ \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ i " . y ' ' 

-leading Sreat hakes trade c 

All these activities attracted the mbst unu variety bf 
i Jtiftif grants . In ^the be§K»ni hg they were fbrced tb accept any job - 
/ fbr4ny wage bffered. Thbs^^ho came as indentured workers or tiad 
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^1 



their, trarispbrtati on fare aaVanced By recruiting agents had no 
' cho-fce.^ Thqai started at or near the bottom of the. scale econpnF 



ically and soeiatly. By 1880* a disprbportiehate number bf Sotith- 
Eastern Eilrbpean Ipi grants found emplbjoneht in the cbhstructlbh 
of railroads and buildings. In the steel mills and In food distri- 
bution; Very few had; white collar ^obs. they were only weakly 
represented in any occupation that called fbr fluent English, 
advanced- edueatlbrii and familiarity with American business raethbds, 
In the 1880' s and 1890*5, their yearly Income^ averaged $300.^ It 
was not unusual for unskilled Inmlgrant workers to earn 25 cents 



per houri $4 per week for a work day bf 14 hbursv six days a week-. 
_ Witfj an aBundahce of Inmigrant laBor, at low cost to the 



employer, and an expanding economy, Cleveland grew rapidly* At 
the same time, immigrant laborers began to mark off various of the 
trades, serviced, arid other economic functions they ^ as 
dbmajns of particular ethnic^ fh1i^en6meSQnj?as-. 
quence-of many factors i primary among them were adaptability of ; 
European skills and experience to particular kinds of work; a 
grdyp^s history of employment in a certain area; the operation of 
k'ihship lietworks, ethnicmiddlOT^ (padrone, clirgy, fariOT^en) and" 

la&or ageints skewtSg immigrants toward occupatiiiriSi and the inabil- 

__ _. _ _ __ _•_ __ 

ity to secure alternative gnployment due to discHmi nation , \ 

distance, prbscriptive sbciar etc. 

. » ' • . ^« - . 

• The Irish became feunbus as teamsters, haul4^ stone from the 
Berea; quarries, as 'dock worTcers, manning the' Cleveland harbor 
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faciTltlisvand' as Sunl^ ffremeh). They 

- built the Ohio and EHe Caiial which sharply increased trade between 
^GTeWlanaTrii^thV^rest^o^^ 



The Germans specialized in. farming, comnercet tool and machine 
shops , ^T?d^ wi tlTtHeN^zecfis i mohoFRSl izid the bf ewi ng i ndustry . 
Some Gzechsi settling along East 55th Street and Broadway, became^ 



the maths tay of the labor^orce on which Rockefeller built his oil - 



empire. The Poles wor^ed-oji tte^lBerea quarries supplying the stone 

■__ - - ^ ■ ' _ - - - - - _ - y - - -. : 

necessary for the construction of large ^owntown/buildin^^^ arkf in 
tha expanding steeT mills of the ETe^^JSnB^^^^^^ belt. \^ 



The dews j coming largely from European^ urban centers, quick!* 
appl ied their ingenuity in skilled trades * commerce -and dominated 



the clothing industry. -^ ^ — ^ - - - ^^v-.- 

^ ■ ■ ■ - - . ' >ir- - ■ * 

^ ^ : J 

Italians excelled in the construction industry 1^rom stone :: 



cutting to bricklaying'. The local railroad system^, city sewers 

- « . 

and bridges were built by them, they dominated the rgStau rant 
BTusihess, wfiblesaling^ chain grocery busiriessel^ and trade unibhSi 

_ ._ _. u_ _ . J. . L ~ \ ' 

Today, their .economic power in Cleveland is ^quaV to the Anglo- 
Saxon and Jewish. 



Slovenians and Slovaks were -knbwh as hard workers in machine 

shops ^ in skilled arid Supervisory pbsitiohs. They can be found in 

any field of the Cleveland economy. 

■ " . ' ■- ■ " . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

While ferld War I shirjily increased- ttie i^ustrial-^anH mft^s:^,. 

prbduetioh industries, it was the Second Hfirld War which really 



gave the greatest impitus to the Cleveland eednomyj to Ihdlvidtial 
Initiative^ and business dtversification. T^to^ 
the representative tracts of each ethnic neiihborhood, we find 
that their original traits have not changed.^ Each ethnic cdnmunity 
continued ^o excel in seitra ar|as of the economy. . 




3i Economic Bevel opme ^^it-oj^ Ethnic Commwiities 



Infuigrafits coming to Cleveland had-te face a strange wdclji 

/ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ y ■ :^ . • 

^whicti had -Tittle or ri<rnfndei^taTidi^hg^r^h§f 
Their youth, energy, and desire to work were ready-made assetis for 
the labor hungry economy/ Almost all were poor 5nd unable to com- 
municate in English^ in fact| some w^re illiterate even in their 
own language. 

-^^r^i^es^'dliig clqs^^ of employment (steel mill^ 

factory, or railroad yard)^ immigr|rfts drginized clusters^^ 

fellpwsJ'ironL^^ or nationality group. . 

Ktthin this circle they foufid security, assistance, a sharing' of 
cbmfnon^ixpetieh^^ an extended family: As new immi- 

grants apined the early nuclei r efhrric neighborhoods came into 
being offering mdst^ if not all g the services necessary for a : 
stable cbmmuhity. Those who settled cTosFH^e^xent^ o^^^ 
ci-^ took over the hotfes of earlier immigrants who slowly moved 

^^way from their place of originll setttemefit as thein inc^e - 
improved. It Is nbtluntisllal to fiM that the same enclave went 

: thrtiugh three to four different immtgraht grbupsr~^he"^settion--^ : 
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-between .Wqddland and Centra? East 22nci and East 55th Streets - . 
was built by^ttie -Germans arid IrlsH^ln the ISSG's, left to aewish* 
Italian^ and SlovaR iiSnl grants ^ and finally 6y 1930 was taken over 
^ by--the. Blacks, ''In otTier instances, where the enclave was, estab- 
lished fn the so-called rural areas of Cleveland ^ the original* 
group to settle jriight still be the predbinir^^ 
that nelghbdrfiood, lik^^^ on th^ tjpper Buckey^ Road 

OF^the Mes on Broadway or in Berea. ^ ^ 

In each enclave^ one or more of the enterprising members 

.. ■ ■ - - - . , - • . . . 

opened a stpre^ bar^. or boafdingfibdse. which became the meeting 
place for discussing -cbiSnon probtems, learning about ways, to get 
around in American society^ and planning for the future of their 
own cbmmuhity. . , ' 

Invari ably i the first project the ^neighborhood . 

^spirtt;^ol4da^tyrjmd^ enthusia was the construction of a church. 
Even today^tjle: iTOst important unifying forbe in al l the white 
ethnic heighbbrlibbdr^^^ Within a radius bf 

three or four blocks, a number of towering churches representing 
vast expefiditures by the immigrant groups exist. 1^^ the un- 
ecohbmieal nature of this^ ihvestRlertt^^^he ehurehe and still - 

are centers bf ethnic pride ^hd neighbbrhbbd life. ; 

dose to'^the church sprung up small stores, shops, theaters, 
national hcshesi offices t financial institutions^ Jiewspape^^ 
other busifiesses c^terihg^^^^^^ needs of the ebftifiunfty. Almost 
invariably^^ parish schools were built to ^; 



-^^v . ' . . _ _ ■ • _ . - - * . ^ 

eTocate nelihboifhoDd chlldreri and large Halls t«re eonstru^^^ 

fot^'ma^or sQelal events: ^ ' — 



In tfils way, etfiriic conmunl ties became self-sufficient, offer- 
ing til the services needed i>y their niembers. No wehder even today 
one can find older pfople who may Be fluent only In. their. owH 
language and might not yet have seen the East or West Side of. ' 
eievelahd. The'lr life Is centered around the neighborhood; em- 
ployment Is available In nearbx factbrles; store owners speak In 
their, own languagi and. supply -all IthVjroceHes; appHancesVand ' ' 
f umi ture they heed . Sav1 hgs, are depbs tted '1 n thil r op ^ f 1 rt^hclkl 
Institution^ of Invested In the faml^ -THIs; explains their 

angry reactions and hostility against outsiders whether soGlal:^ ',' 
agencies, goyernment prdj^ estate. developers: "peopli: 

who , 1 n thel f y1 ewi represented a threat to the neighborhood' 
stability, to their life style or possibly to their life sayings 
•invested tn the family- homi.'" -' ' 

City. district which stiffer^^ most were tfioie which e 
enced Hhe endless treic of many peoples;of dlfferent.hablts^ f 
custbiiK^ and stajidardi of Hving_ : . ; .1*^|{heh? netghborhbbdi ' 
cRangid hands from one ethnic- group to ahotheri there was no way 
to keep them stable. * ' * ' •, . 



o 



r4butl6ns 

The competl ti ve free market economy was highly conducive to 
the development of 1p Ihltlattve and ingenuity. While on 
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,one hand, aggpessl^eness;: and market cdtflpetltloni so foreign to Itiariy 
Imnlgrarit cultures* took advantage of those wfib were at the bottom 

• of the ecbhbmlc scale, dh the other hand, the peculiar traits and 
strengths bf_^chJ^grant^co.upJi}fl4^ 

. ones to take advantage &f the Vati^y^Opjettuhltl^^ offered By 
the growing Eleveland^ecoribiriyr Je^^^^ 
created the diversified Cleveland economy. 

/ To name a few: _ '\ 

. ■ * . ', 

Frank Gatalahdi Sr. came from Sicily wlffi SO other flihermen 
'around 187B. ' After working for a short time for a railroad, he 
saved enough money to buy a wagon whtch he used <b buy fruits and 
vegetables frcmi nearby farmers; he then peddled these products from 
door to door. Witft this successful operation, he was able to save 
enough money to establish a wholesale fruit Import In^compafv 

♦ through which he pioneered "the Introduction oflpaTan citrus 
fciilts on Cleveland markets. One of^^^veland's largest grocery 
enterprises, Fisher-Fazlb Foods, was fbuhdid three generations ago 
By the, first Fazio .who sold Ills wares from a push cai^t^' Today, It 
Is afeltl-mlillon dollar business.- 

Thebdbre'KundtZr a Hungarian Immigrant 
store In 1890 which expanded Into Kuhdtz Manufacturing Company*--^ 
Later, It was reorganized Into White Sowing Machine which Is now a ^ 
. multi-bill Ion "dollar conglomerate icnown as White Industries. 
Seal ey Mattress Company i Bailey ebmpany, "Ippblltb Macaroni, Drehik 
DtstrlButlhg and ffiahy other successful businesses were organized 



o .... . .-. \ 



by local ImfilgrahtSi Most of tfie local savings and loan associa- 
tions were estaBllshed by ethnic communities. Two Polish fihanclal 
Institutions, the Bank of Cleveland and third Federal Savings and 
Loan are of ma^or Impoftahce. The Bank bfJElevel and was founded 
by Stanley KlbhowsRI during the early 1900' s ajid continues to 
serve the people of the neighborhood In which It was founded. 
Third Federal Savings and Loan, founded by |en Stefahsfei In the- - 
i930'Sj Is one of the largest savings and loan organizations Irt^ 

the States with branches in the various Polish neighborhoods iri 

' - - ■■ ■ - - 

- - * • 

El evil and and suburbs. 

Some ethnic fraternal pad insurance brgahlzati-bhs which were ~ 
founded or are how based In Cleveland have grown quite large and 
have operations chartered In several states; Thesi Include the 
•Alliance of Poles In America, the First Catholic Slovak Unlohi v 
and the KSkJ Slovenian Fraternal Grgahizatlbh* 

Over 3DD ethnic newspapers have been published in Cleveland 
since the 1840' s.- Some are over 70 years old. the Waechter und 
Anzelger was founded In Cleveland In 1852 and Is still being pub- 
llshed; the Lithuanian paper Dirva Is over* SO years bid and has 
a readership extending over several surrbuhdihg states^^the^ 
Slovenian dally Amerlska Domovlna , was established In 1899 and Is 
ma 11[^_t(L-aW-^hT states of the union. 

The city of Elevelahd was bbrri from ecbnbmfc opportunity. But 
It was conceived In cultural matrix. From the New England Imnl- 
grants' Intention to "civilize" the West until today, Cleveland's 



history RjsMlluitrated the power, significance, and essentlar 
character o^ethnlc Identity and contnunlty In Its'develbpmeht. 



Irani grantf settlements developed Into cbmnunltles, and ^ese were 
vibrant an^j strong and proud. They were the human component 
which Interfaced, with the technological and Industrial dlmehsfohs 
of Cjleveland's history 1n making the city a great center of Ihdus- 
try and commerce. The Ininl grants ' coiiinuhi ties provlded^ 
peoples the stability and confidence to achieve remarkable cultural, 
social, and especially economic successes. 
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' ETHNie eDMMUNITIES OF CLEVELAND 

Basea on 1970 U.S. Census data, the City of Cliveland has a 
total populatloh of 750.903 of which 56.400 are listed as persons 
of foreign s^Ock.* While In percentages there are fewer Cleveldnders 
of foreign stock now than in 1960,** from Its ethnic composition. 
Cleveland Is more cosmopolitan than ever. 

The "Report ori the tbcatlbn qf Ethnic Groups In Greater 
Cleveland." published 1n 1973 by the Institute of Urban Studies. 
Cleveland State University, lists 59 dlffer-ent ethnic groups within, 
the Cleveland area. ^fjthesea_nlne_have-Hidr^ tha^ 
"nfneteen over 10*000 members. ' 

the Black comnunlty with 287.871 members is by far the largest 
single ethnic group. It is followed by the Appalachians, Jews, 
italians, Poles, Germans. Slovaks * Czechs". Slovenians, HungariahsV . 
and Irish - to name the ten largest white ethnic cofntiunities. Host 
of the white/ethhic population are from Slavic ebuh tries. In fact, 
two thirds of all the Slavic people in Ohio live in the Cleveland 



*The category, "foreign stock" includes foreign born arid those 
of foreign and mixed parentage. 

**Tfie:populat1on of the City of Cleveland decreased In the decade 

'Jr^^JSf°,*° 1970 ty 14.3«; that is, from 976; 050 by 125.147 to 
its 1970 level* .* 



area, this represent? approximately 171 of all Slavic groups In 
the United States. 

As oBserved by Dri Bruce Beatlei EHalrfflan of the Modern 
Languages EleparSient at The 61 evel and State Bhlversttyi "eleveland 
Is at once li ke Mississippi (38% of its population Is Black) and 
like-Massachusetts (33% ofHts -population Is foreign born or 
foreign parentedh Yeti like hb bther urban area. It has a - ^ _° 
balanced polycultural mix with no single ethnic group being pre- 
dofirtnant. 'WASPS' or even second-plus generation 'Americans' are 
a'dlstlnct mlndrlty here." - 

There are various levels of whtte and Black ethnic concentra- 
t1onsJ:n_ClBVeian4.:^A5-^howtt-^^ St. 
Glair neighborhood presently has the heaviest toncentratloh of 
foreign 'stock In GleVeland, 76. 6«. this Is! probably due to the 
large influx of Groatlans frbiti Yugbslavle during, the last decade. 
However, there are rather substantial enclaves of foretgh stock 
Whtte ethnics. In various Sfctors of the city and suburbs whether 
Viewed In percentages (see Map 3) or in quartlles (see Map 2). 
Raturallyi the greatest cbncehtratlbn of any ethnic group is found 
In the inner city Black neighborhoods where within some census 
tracts (see fSap 4) aljnost iOOT'of the population Is Black. Map 1 
shows areas in which one single natlonallly group represents more 
than 251 of foreign stock. 

Since In the past, Inner city white ethnic comnuhltles largely 



present conditions and future prospects of a representative group ' 
of white ethnic he1gh5orfioods. the continuous drain of young and 

_ _ _ . ■ » 

bid people, white and Black, frortKethnlc cDmmunitles to the soburSs 
represents a loss to the Cleveland economy, slowly creating an lin- 
balance In the educatlbhal and cosmopolitan mix which has been sd 
rewarding to the city's growth. 



What can be done to stop this trend - or, to yiew It frcim 

• another perspective - is it possible to reverse it? . 



in order to answer these questions, an analysis of the reasons 
onderlyihg the formation of Cleveland ethnic neighborhoods Is nec- 
essafyT--Are-socti" ^raf¥bris d'¥tre " still operative? If so, this 
knowledge can be utilized in planning for Cleveland's future, the 
following section seeks to examine the development of ethnic com- 
munities and their internal structures. 



The four 'neighbbrHbbds can be defined as follows: 

aj The dying neighborhood spirit CThe Buckeye Road Hungarian 
c^dnity). Because this is the most coHspieubus example 

of an inner city neighborhood disintegratibn, and because 
of its historical importance, a qreater empfiasis was 
given to this community. 

. b) the aging neighbbrhbod (The $t. Roccb U 

Sb unusiiaJ br sudden events have Influenced neiohborhood 

- — Wfe-fep-TackTofTfesh blood and innovative prbijects 

produced its natural aging process. 

c) The white ethnic island: est. Glair Slbvehian-Crbatia^ 
communtty). Neighbbrhbbd pride and ipiediate adjustment 
probl ems of new iinmi grants hgye_ kept thi s endav^ rel a- 
tlvely stabile against the pressures of the rapidly 
expanding Black conmunlty; 





dj The birth of a ne1gR§orfiood.(Near*Hest Side Puerto Rlcan 
cSBiiahlty)., The last to arrive on the Glevelahd scene* 
the Puerto Rican settlanent Is rapidly expahaihg and " 
developing Into a viable eotitnunlty on the Near West Side. 
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DEVEtGPMENT OF THE FOUR NEIGHBORHOODS 



-^'^ ■ ■ .' _ ' . '. ■ . 

Bevel oEwie ht of tfie Hungarian Comnunftv 

In this -surv^. Hungarian Identity Is premised essentially on 
the European history of the historical Kingdom of Hungary. The 
crowning of St. Stephen as King of Hungary. On Christinas day In the 
year 1056 clearly pinpoints the day .of HUhgary 's admittance Into ' 
the Western family of natfons. Since that time the geographic 
definition has r^alned vIrtaSlly uhchanged.^^ However * the people 
*l5!'l')J^-%^°^"^2'^^^^ homogeneity parti tuUrly after the 

witrarawal of the Turkish ;OCCUpatiOn.^ ; 

- - - K ' . - - - - - ■. , i ' " . 

With the transformation of the HaBsburg Empire Into a dual 
monarchy* Aus tri a-Huhga»y' 1 n 1867 , the Magyars . of Hungary agal n 
became the ruling group. The jnass Ininlgratlbn to the United States 
and subsequently to Cleveland stons from the Austria-Hungary dual 
monarchy era^ ' 

In the United Stattes, Immtgrants from the Kingdom of Hungary - 
assumed Identity as Magyars; 'thus "ffegyar" arid Hungarian" have 
historically become synonomous and reference to Hungarians and 
Hungarian ethnicity hef-eiri maintaihs this, historical fusion. In- 
cluded also under* the labeV "Hungarian" are those individuals who 
have chosen 'to identify themselves and make their- assbiTattons - 
Ht!ngar*1an, I.e., 1nd1\^1duals Of nbh-Ragyar background who claim 
HungaHan (Magyar) ethrrie identity; 



• Elevelarid has had brie of the largest and most concentrated 
settlarents of Hungarians in the, world outside of historical 
Hungary. This sett! snent developed fh the area which came to be 
known as "The Buckeye Neighborhood." Buckeye is a conmercial / 
street runhing through the Hungarian settlaneht from its western 
extremity to the eastern boundary (see Map 6).^ From 1920 until 
about 1970, Hungarians here , win, numerieallyi the dbmiharit ethnic 
group. ^ The study Which follows traces the develo^ent of this 
cbninunity from about 1867 to the year 1974. 

Irwfilgratlon < 

By 1872,. there were over fifty Hungan an families scattered 
tfirbogfioot Cleveland, They were mostly Jewish bu^lnissinen from 
upper Hungary.^ While th^ were not the first settlers of:. what 
was to Become the Buckeye neighborhood^ their urban background 
: and aptitudes proved to be of great service to the larger number 
of immigrants from rural villages who' shortly settled in the 
Buckeye conmunity. Among the first settlers who came with their 
families were David Blacky Joseph Perl ey^ Samuel Schweger arid 
Joseph Black; ; 

Jhe^u^ral Villa^^rs . 

In Hurigafyi the fanners lived in organized villagiss, their 
lands were located away from their homes arid very likely^ at 
several places; It was very difficult for a Hungarian villager of 



tfie late nineteenth century to increase his capital Investment; If 
there sere a number of young men In the family. It wis obvious to 
mihy that the family holdings would not be enough to support every- 
one; anigratioh to the United States often provided the answer. 
Slovaks returning from America proved how Iriuch could. 5e gained fran 
a year or twff in the mines arid factories of the United States. 
This* cbupled with ehcouragihg ticket agents who could provide 
passage to the United States for only $25.00, enticid yoUng villagers 
to try their fortune abroad. - . 

The first villagers arrived in Cleveland in the 1880' s. Th^ 
settled in the original Hungarian Buckeye community in the vicinity 
of Rawlihgs and Blsmark Streets.^ As more and. more irtrjigrants 
arrived from Europes the original Hungarian cblbhy expanded around 
' Madison Street (now East 79th Street) and Woodland Avenue from 

about East 65th Street easto?ard. In the early years the insiigrants 
.found neighborhood employment with Ebjirhardt Manufaeturing ebmpany. 
Mechanical Rubber Works r National Hal leable^teel Castings, Dhio 
Foundry, Standawl-roundryi and Van Dbrh Iron Works.^ Some, like 
Szepessy 3bzsef, jWelszer Jahos, and Bartko Janos^ became prtsninent 
busihessmeh In tfie city. 

; Prior to 1914, Hungarian inijii grants were transient residents, 
their primary purpose was to acquire wbrkihg capital, about tt»o 
hundred dollars, and retafn home as soon as possible. Most of 
those who arrived prior to 1914 managed to return.® 




tfius, the Buckle ConMlty develop^^ in phases; The period 
prior to 1914 properly can be called formative. The period of high 
Hungarian ininigratlon.occufred between 1870 1914. the peak : 
years for imjigrati on were the prosperity andj consequently ^ dob 
demand years of 1892^ 1896, 1903^ and 1997.^ In the sTacIc or 
depression periods, many Hungarians returned to their haneland. 



The foundations of all major religious, fraternal, social, 
and cultural organizatfons were laid duHng there foraatlv^ 
and In this period Buckeye Road became the main artery of the - 
Hungariah ^colony. By the turn of the century as Hungarian Irami- - 
grants cbntliiued to settle, the colony extended fron East 65th 
Street to Woodhill and Buckeye, and from Quiticy on the North Side 
to kinsman on the SjKith. In genefal, Hungarians moved into existing 
houses i sold by the Irish. 

The largest influx of inmlgrants to this cofffijuni ty oceurred 
}n the year 1914 land not until 1948 was the same number reached 
again. The beginning of World Bar J cut off inrnigratiorii and In 
1920t Hungary was partitioned with consequent economic disruptions. 
Hungarians could not of would not return to ia destitute Hungary 
after 1920 i while after 1920, ininlgratlon was virtual Ij^ 
!^ the Federal legislatiOrt^Y^tT-ffflWrtS number of Huhgaf i^ns 
; - returning^*? Hungary about eqBal Ted the number arriving In this 
country for the next thirty-four year period. After 1920 these 
"stranded'' Hungarians built a Hungary away from homei extending 
thetr .conminlty east along Buckeye Road.; At this time^ too. 
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ef forte i»ere mide to construct churches i social and fraternal clab 
houses^ Between 1520 and 1538, the residential Section of^ upper 
Bucfeye.were extended eastojard to Shaker Heights. By 1930 thi 
^Buck^ neighborhood, had reached lis maximum physlcaT extension, 
and, with the exceptlbn of the westertmost census tracts, remained 
virtually unchanged until 1960.^^ The Immigrants of the pre- 1914 
era from the Aastro-Hungarlan empire gave Buckle Its Character and 
Image. Between 1948 and 1952* the Buckeye coiSnuhlty hosted; a hew 
wave ^of -fnmigfatloh coinpH Displaced PersOTS from-Huhpr^r^ 
Another unexpected surge took p^^ 

-Jjuhgai^an revplutldn of i956. " ' 



0- 



Therefore, the history of the Buckeye cbnimihlty can be divided 

Into the folldwihg periods: - 

1880-1929 - tp forTOtiW years 
1920-^1930 - the period of expansion (geo^^ 
- ' and capital Investment) 

1930-1965 - period of stabniiy : 
i965-present - period of decl Ihe (daiibgraphlc and 
- • " cbnmuhlty dynamics) x 

The discussion of the histories of various conmuhl^ Indices which 

follws »rt 11 refer to these periods. /^^ - 

Or^nizatlonaT History 

ehfbhblbgicallyi^the fdrrotioh of fra^ 

the first effort at group activity. Like most similar societies 
\^inft1ated by imnigrants, the fraternal organizations arose from a 
; desi><a to be assured .Of tssistahce, and 

proper burial i Several Ininlgrants would j*61n together and pledge 
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-specific casR con tH Buttons to be made regularly. OfftCers were 
elected ^ members. The boardlnghouse was normally the center of 
the orgaiHzation. Most societies, during the ■Formative'^ perlodi 
were not long lived because of . the t^nsient nature of Hungarian 
imnfgrahtsi Since they planned to stay only long enough to accumu- 
late money, th^ were not thinking in terms of Ibng^^^^ 
organizational planning. 

the fir^t pemaneht self-aid society was organized in i885 
% by Dr. Handler 2s igmqnd and Deutsch Martork^^^^t-^aTe^illi^ the ; - 
N^roff Batthyanyi (Gouht touis Batthahyi 

' Assignee Society). '^^^ Bther early sb^^ the United 

Hungarian Societies brgahized in 1898 and chartered in 1901^ and 

the American Hungarian Federation organized in 1906 by Kbhanyi V 

1 _ _ ' ■ ' ' ■ ; 

' Tihamer. \ ^ • 

The firs| effbrts at uniting the Hungarians was made in 
Cleveland in 1887. Initiated by Weinberger Mbr^, it was prbffloted 
locally by Baracs'Henrik, editor of the Hirmondo, and finally / 
realized by kbhanyi Tihamer. It is interesting to note' that 
ClevfrFand Hungarians were the 'first hatibhality group. to form a 
national civic organization. By 1910, ther§ were eighty-orie 
4Jungarian societies in Cleveland, most ^ of which were IbCated in 
the Buckle neighbbrhbbd.^* The foil bwi rig constitutes a partial 
list of brgahizatibris formed |fibr tb 1927:* ' . 

_' : ^ , ■_ _ - \ ■ . . ._ ' ■ 

♦Sources; "Hungarians in America," p. 31, published by 

Szabadsag, 1941. \ . 

■ , r: ^^' ■ Mil: ' - _ 
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Wame 

American HangaRan Federation 

{Anerlkai Magyar Szqyetseg) 
American Hungarian Catholic" 

Society (Amerlkal Magyar ? 
_ Xatollkls Egylet) 
Ameriean Bungarlan Reformed 

Federation . (Amerl kal Magyar 

Ref onnatffs^^^Egy 1 e t ) 
American Hungarian Women's 

Aid Society 
American Hungarian Szekely 

Federation 
ClivelaBd zHtmgarlah Youth " 
_ Socte^y _ ^ 

East Side Hungarian Republican 

eiuB . 
First Hungarlam Reformed Youth 

Fraterjial Society 
East Side Hungarian Singing 

Circle 

Cuyahoga County Hungarian 

Democratic Club 

First Hungarian Reformed 
J. Homen^s Ald^clety. 
Hungarian Civic Club 
Hungarian Bi^tter Business 

Association 
First Hungarian Widows and 
. Widowers Club 
MIklosJZrInyi . Women 's Sick 

Benefit Society . 
Midnight Pleasure Club , ^ 
Magyar Club 
Martin Luther Aid and 

Church Society 1 
Prince St. Bnery Roman 

Catholic Men ' s and Worheri ' s 

Fratenwl il^sdclatibh j_ 
St. Stephen Bramatic Society 
St. dbhn^Sreek Catholic Men's 

and Women's Sick Benefit 



United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Ooinefs 

VetsranS: of Foreign Wars 

Verhovay Br. 14 

WbbSnen of the World 
(Rungariari;Br^) 

Workers Fraternal Association 

^^Br, 2 and 50 v 



Date Membership- type of . 
Organiz ed 1973 Organizatlcn 



1906 
1893 



1922 



1917 



1904 



drganlzatlonal 
: civic 
4,800 fraternal 



4,500 fraternal 



charitable 
ciylc-scctal 

political 

fraternal 

cultural ^ 

pbllticaV 

charitable 

civic 
business 

social 

fraternal 

social 
social 
fraternal 

fraternal 



cultural 
fraterna'f 



eivie-sbcial 



ceased 



active. 



1918 
1897 
1903 



ceased 
3,000 



civic-"5oc1al 

fraternal 

fraternal 

fraternal 
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Sz^titaf €dunty Aid Society 
Szatmar- bounty Serman Speaki ng 
- Self Aid eircle 
29th, Ward Hungarian Republican 
Club 

Hungarian Business and 

Tradesiren ' s CI ub • 
St. Stephen Baseball Club 

St. John Soccer Club 

Woodland Avenue Bath House 

Ralcoczi ^ Society 



Date Membership Type «f 
organized i973 



1922 

1923 

1922: 

1916 

1914 

1920 



132 



ceased 
as Hung, 



fraternal 
fraternal" 

political 

social 



sport 
sport 

fraternal- 



Note: T^ese represent Buckeye neighborhood societies, and by no 
, means all of them. 



The followir^ are Buckle neighborhood Hungarian organi zi- 

ti 6ns formed primarily in response to the needs caused by- the 

Depression: \ 

- V gg^^g Raximum^ Manfaership Type of 

Membe^bi£ 1973 Organization 



Hungarian Workingmen's 
Home 

29th Ward Democratic Club 1929 
Oreg Amerikas Csaladaa - 1931 

(Old Settlers) 
Ootekonycelu Noi Nagy 

Bizottsag (Eadies' 

Aid Society) 
Small Home Owners' 

Asispciation (Kiss Haz 

Tu1ajdonosokj< 
.16th and 29th Ward 

Welfare Club ' 



1930 (?) 



300 
3,000 



1933 
,193d 
1933 



100 



ceased civic^ 
social 



.59 
1,400 

115 



political 
burial , 
social 
charitable 



ceased selfsidi 
civic. 



s^lf^aid, 
civic 



In addition to the above, there were many temporary or^ganizations 
formed under the auspices of churches and fraternal societies. 
These were mostly collection or distribution agencies of the parent 
orgahizatibhi and are not listed.- Host churches and fraternal 



associations were very Invotyed In hlf aid Activities of sbriie 
sort, Iritluding "soup kitchens." ^ . " 



iJ4^1ng the period 1940»i955 . These were-* 

stable, prosperous years for the. HangarTan Buckey^ neighbbfflbbd. 

Date ^xlrnum MemBershtp Type of : 
Membership : Organization 



flubau Heg3fes1 Klub 1948 

(Abaoer's Club) from 

county of Abau . 
American Legion Buckeye 1947 . 248 

Post 599 

Buckeye Boi^ 1953 (?) 

Arthur Bbrgey Bby and 1951 

Si r! Scout „ 
eoomittee for Hungarian 1955 

Liberation . - 

East End Neighborhood 1955 (?) 

House ^ Huhgarian 

Golden Agers 
Dunanttily Egysesulet 1948 - 

(Western Hungarians) 
Hungarian Self Aid and 1950 v 

Cultural ^Society 
Szabplcs Me^esi Klub 1950 

(Szabolcsian Club) from 

couni^ of Szabolcs- . - ^ 
Goitidr ,Megysesi Kl ub 1942 189 

(Gbmbfian Club) frbm 

cburity of Sbmor ? 
Verhbvay Bowling Club 1949 ,y 

- f 



172 



1570 
200 

■ "( 



4B 



social 



civiCi 
social 
sport- 
teenagers 
scouting 

1:^1v1c : 

social 



104 socfal 

45 social 

' 45 . social 

138 social 



ceased, sport 
^1964 



With the decline of the Hungarian pbpulatfbrij and fear of 
crime in the cbStnunity, there was a decline of a^T Hungarian activ- 
ities in the Buckeye neighborhood in the late i96d*s» The only^ 
Hungarian oriented organization to be formed during this period 
wes by second generatidn Hungarians: The Buckeye. Rome Irnprovemeht ? 



*Assen4)led 6y Joseph Horvath* 
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Assoclatibhi witfi a membersMp of about 2G0 f ami 1ies.,.^>%r 1964, its 
name, was changed to "the- Buckeye Neighborhood NatiO|nalities Civic 



. Association*" with membership composed of Rtingariah|Slovaks;, With 
hew leadership and orientation, the BNNeA swiftly grew to a memBer- 
ship of 760 families. - It was a new concept in the neighborhood. 
Rat|^r than teing strictly Hungarian oriented, it became neighbor- 
hood oriented while still seeking to encourage Hungarian nationality 
life. The BNNGA was the last Hungarian organizatibh formed and it^ 
was born out of a new type of crisis. , 

Since 1970* there have been five significant institutibnal 

efforts at solving problens of the Buckeye area: The ebiSnuhity 
_ _. - • - ■ ■ - "j^"-,- 

Relations Board, the East End Neighborhood House, the Buckeye Area 

Development Corporation, the East End Community Developent Founda- 
tion, and the Buck&ye-Wdddland Catholic GdiSnUnity Council. 

The Cbfnmunity Relations Board, a gbverhmehtal effort, has 

_^ _ / _ 

maintained' a field office in the Buckeye area. The Black leaders 

of this office, however, had few contacts and limited rapfssrt with 
Hungarians so that its invblvanent has been confined to participa- 
tion. in a cpninuhity wide cultural f^ir sponsored by the Board; - 

The Easli; End Neighborhood House, funded\l?y United Torch^ 

offers a vari^y of social services ^ but has served Black people 

father than Hungarians in recent years. S change in cbmmuhity 

. ^_ ^ _■ _ 

participation occurred when this organization opened a Multiservice 

Center on Buckle Road in approxiniately 1971 and included bilingual " 

services, which appealed to elderly Htihgariari people. 
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Both cbnimuhlty development corporations * the Buckeye Area 
Bevel bpmertt Corpoi-ation and the East End Colrimunity Development 
Foundation, are to some extent supported by area businessmen. The 
latter predominantly serves Black residents of the lower Buckeye 
area, particularly with housing problans. the Buckeye Development 
eorporation has been active in a Variety of projects. It has en- 
couraged establishment of new businesses and helped stabilize old 
ones, has initiated urban beautification and youth programs and has 
organized an auxiliary police unit. The Confiiunity Develbpnieht 
Departnent of Cleveland provided Federal funds for some of these 
activities, but the backbbrie'ef the organization is Hungarian 
businessmen. ' 

Tfie Buckiye-Woodland Catholic Confiiunity Council is a church- 
based Catholic umbrella organization of united Hungarian^ Slovak, 
and Italian parishes in the area. Its programs include a Catholic 
Cosittunity kindergarten i educ^ional and recreational opportunities 
for youth, a Housing task Force concerned with countering block- 
busting, deterioration^ and the prbVisibri of a non-profit conmunity 
rental matching service.^ In ,1973, a highly successful Comnunity 
Food Geoperative was orgar^i zed which helpei stretch family budgets. 

By late 1973i all five institutional efforts were thriving 
and making further determined attempts to extend services and 
increase ebiiinuriity in vol VOTen^ 
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The Business CoCTnunlty - 

- Prior tjb World War tfie Rungariah retail business establish- 
ments were l ocated on East 79th Street and Hoi ton Avenue. In this 

\ _ ■ — 

area by 1915 there were:^^ ^ 

jj. • _ .. . ' - 

Stores Number . 



3 

Clothing 4 

Grocery and Meats 8 

Hardware 2 

Mover i 

Phdtdgfaphy _ _ 1 

^Real Estate and Travel ,3 

Saloons 5 

During this period the Hungarians were moving toward and up Buckeye 

Road. At that time the lower Buckeye area had large numbers of 

Irish residents • 

After the war^ as peri^nency of settlement became the hbrm^ 
the Hungarians moved eastward along Buckeye, built permanent resi- 
dences # and established many more businesses. By 1925, the 
Hungarians had extended business establishments to the following 
streets: 

_ .. \ 

--East 79tli Street, Piatt Avenue to Kinsman \ 
Woodland, East 65th Street to about Woodhill 
Entire. length of Buckeye Road 
Hoodhill friSn Wdddland to Kinsinan 
East 111th Street, Buckeye to Sdika 
East 102nd Streets Buckeye to Dickens 
Hoi ton Avenue 

the following is a list of businesses that became more or 
less psntiarierit by 1925 arid rCTairied virtually unchanged until 
about 1960:1^ ' 
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Hungarian, or Hungarian Supported Stores 
(Buckeye. Neighborhood, excluding; Woodland easf of Woodhil 1 ) 

Type of -Business 1925-1960 today- 1973 



fippliahees 
. Attorneys 
Auto Parts 
Bakery 
Barbers 
Blacksmith 
Builders 
Bcwling 
Beauty Parlor 
Butcher and Grocery 
Candy Store 
Clothing 
Costume Shop 



Doctors 

Dentists 

Drug Store 

Dance Halls 

Florist 

Furniture 

Furnace 

Funeral 

Flooring 

Glass 

Greeting Card 
Gas Station 
Hotel 
Hardvrare 

Hungartan Imports 

Jewelry 

Lumber 

Husieal 

Movie Houses 

Hovers 

Photo 

Paint 

Printing 

Pluflijjing 

Pool Room 

Poultry 

Restaurant 

Real ^Estate 

Travel^ 

Shoe Store 

Sporting Goods 

Shoe Repair - 

Saloons 



-3 
4 
3 
8 
17 

i 

4 
3 
8 
20 
18 
8 
- 1 
.4 
12 
10 
9 
7 
5 
4 
2 
5 
.3 
3 
1 
£3 
1 

10 
2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 
4 
5 

2: 

16 
10 

4' 

id 
i 

_8 
28 



(non-church) 



2 
0 
0 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
7 
2 
3 
0 
0 
3 
2 
2' 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
0 
2 

3-(Sihce 1950) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0 

5 ■ 
2 
2 
2 

i 

1 
8 



(since 1950) 
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tailors 
Tin' Shop 
- Tombstone 
Upholsterer 

. Torn 

-In addition to businesses located on main streets, there were 
individual stores and retail establishments at virtually every 
street intersection in the coninuhity. By 1973* business establish' 
ments were limited to Buckeye Road and several oh WooqI and both 
extending from East 116th Street to about East 13dth Street. 
Buckeye businesses are almost exclusively Hungarian and only those 
are listed on the chart. As Blacks moved in and became dominant 
in a census tract, ^wst Hungarian-oriented businesses ceased to 
' exist. Only in a few instances were they taken over by Blacks, or 
became oriented toward trade with Blacks. 

The sharp increase in crime during the past five years 
frightened many individual store operators whose businesses were 
located at isolated street corners into giving up their establish- 
ments. Stores oh lower Buckeye and Wbbdhill, in most cases * 
ceased to exist. Most^ of them are enpty and boarded up. It is 
only upper Buckeye between East 116th Streetsand East 130th Street 
which still retains the Hungarian "flavor." Even in this stretch, 
quality stores-such as furniture (tbhdbhs and Doah) have given up, 
and all jewelry stores have moved or quit because of crime danger. 
In their place* used clothing or used furniture stores were set 
iipi or the. lots were simply left vacant. Chain stores, which 
could hot survive in the past* now are meeting with some Success. 

59 



1 0 

2 i 

i d • 

3 - \:,. • 

311 76 
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Pick N Pay supennafket is one arid Fisher's supennarlcet on lower 
Buckeye Is another. WbolWbrtfii the only chain variety store to 
survive irfthe Hungarian neighborhood, is still operating. 



Hungarians tend to treat a shopping visit as a social visit as 
well and pay cash for purchases. Blacks tend to support chain 
stbresi clothing stores, and auto parts and auto repair businesses. 

The only family businesses which do thrive are those which are 
Hungarian-oriented such as Butcher shops i restaurants, skilled 
crafts i and the saloons Hungarians frequent. Much of the trade for 
Hungarian oriented businesses comes from former neighborhbod resi- 
dents who moved to the suburbs. They return bri weekends or during 
the week to pick up their Hungarian foods such as meats and pastries. 
Many nbh-Hungarlah suburbahites and residents from the apartments 
,^ around Shaker Square who like Hungarian foods will also shop at 
these stores or eat at Hungarian restaurants. 

n . ..." V 

For those remaihirig, business is good, partly due to adding 
a service orientation to a strictly sales operation. Many of the 
businessmen have only a few more years until retiraneht, and it 
appears their goal is to keep going as long as they cah.^^ 

Hungarian Newspape rs* 

Hungarian literacy was very high from the begihhihg. Ebhse- 
quentlyi newspapers which carried articles about the homeland, a^ 



*Most information was supplied by Dr. Geza Szentmiklosy, team merifber. 
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. . . x .-i^i- 

jieil-^s ies^ribthg Amerlfah life* wet^^optilar with the Hungarian^ 
reader. Tfie foUowing were published locally: 



. Founded "Ivp 1891 b^i^Biaiq^f-T^ Present owner -^-^ 

and 'publisher is Zblta^opos. It has contributing 
writers from around the world* 

Circulations 1920 6Q,daa daily 

• 1930-1940 39,315 daily . 

1940-1950 24,612 dailyj 

195D-.1960 20,734 daily" 

Today 12,000 weekly 



Founded in 1902 by Dro Kenry Barach and Emery Fesco, , 
This newspaper was in competition withthe Szabadsag , but 
failed and merged with, the Szabadsag after two years., 



Kathoilfcjs. 




Founded; in .1893 by Msgr. Charles Boehm^ Currently^^v ^ ^ ^ 
' It has a weekly circulation of 3, 4dp. Its publishing 
of f i^i was moved from Cleveland to Youngs town 5 Ohio, in 
the i96Q's. It represents the Rdman Catholic view. 

____ •-■ ■ ' « 

Az Ujsag 

Founded in 1920 by houi s Tarcai . Thi s was a Buckeye 
neighborhood newspaper whose edi tor and pubtisljer^was^ 
^ ^inyo^ved_ln Hungarian neighborhood JLi^ 

represented a sodal 1st j?iewf^b^^ independently. 
It was sold_in j5S5-r(r^ Kotai and now represents a 
Cathdlic^HEingirian viwpdint. Estimated circulation, 
, ^1,400. ■ 



Catholic Hungarian^ newspaper; no longer published, 
te Otthdn 



No ihfdrmatidrii 




A comical and satyrical newspaper; no longer published. 
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Ud El ore 

A leftist newspaper-pubTished in the Dipfessibn era; 

estjfliated--cTTexrl at ion 3*500. 



Verhovay (Now. Wlniam Perin) 

A fraternal publication received b^r members. LocSl 
reading public iiOOO. 

\ Ref ormatusoic Lapja . : 

-. ■■ 

A newspapir Of the Hungarian Raf bfmed ehurcft ^ Pub- 
lished in English arid R^hgariah. Estimated local 
circulation 500. - r - 




Ji local business newspapir. Published at one time in 
English and Hungarian; today English only. Fbunder» d.P. 
Russell.. Estimated circulation 5,000. 

Ih addition to the above, most Hungarian churches publish- Hungan'art 
Bulletins Ibcaliyi 

Other newspapers are published outside of Blevelahd and the 
United States i bet are locally distributed and read in Cleveland 
Kickeye: 





Magyar Szo 
Nemzetor 

Szittyakurt 



jgarpat^ ' 
VilaQ 
Eros Var 



Published in Budapelti circulitlon 1.500. 
Published in New Yorki circulation ISO. 
Published in Vienna; eievel and East Side 

circulation 100; 

Published by Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
Federation; estimated circulation 100. 

Monthly magazine published by Father Kotai 



More than twenty newspapers and magazines, published from Australia 

— - - - - . ? . ; 

to France arid South Americas are also sold and read locally. 
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In general, Hungarians do not have dual lartguage publieatibhs. 
Th^y will subscribe to Hurigariari newspapers for their Hurigariari 



Content and subscribe to ftnerlcafi newspapers ^f^^ tfie local and_ 
national neWs. ' 

A flourishing Hungarian book store* a well stocked Hungariar 
section at the Rice Public tibrary^ arid a^stdre which^ sells only 
Hungarian recordings attest to the still active cultural interest, 
but Hungarian periodicals now cater to the post-i95d intnigration. 
Readers^of^^tHe^l^^ are rapidly declining 

in riumbers and it seens tfie^second:^enerrfci born) 
generally dc not read Hungarian newspapers. 

Theaters and Halls 

An important characteristic of Hungarian ininigrahts was their 
love for theatre, music and dancing. Consequently, the Hungarian 
cc«i3rnunity established anjd supported a large number of theaters and 
halls., in general i movie theaters were patrjahized by Hungarian 
youth » whereas everyone patronized the plays, concerts, banquets, 
and dances. All churches had their own hall facilities. The 
facilities listed below are those which were privately owned or 
dwhed by a fraternal or social br^ah ^ 

Plays were presented by neighborhood talent, although national 
acting troupes or virtuosos would frequently appear. Imported 

o 

iri ah .movies were shown primaHly at the Morel arid theater, 
di chough the Regent Theater and other halls bccasibrially shbwed 
th«i as well. 



efiurcfi and club fiaTls jiere-sce^^^ inan|/;5in<^^ dances ^ 
icerti^^lays , lectures, forums, meetings, both civic and politi- 
cal ^ bazaars ^ and card parties. 



The most important events were: 

Grape Harvest Festival (most major societies and churches) 



194Q - 6 churches 
1940 - 6 societies 

New YearsEve Dance 
1940 - 5 churches 
- 6 societies ' 



1973 ^ Xchurch 
1973 - 1 socifty-" 



1973 - hone 
1973 - 1 society 



Hungarian_Picnics ^ 
1940 - 4_churches 
1940 - 10 societies 

Plays and Ebhcarts 
1940 - 12 est. 

Banquets 
1940 ^ 20 est. 



1973 

1973- 



1 church 
none 



1973 - hone 



1973 - av. 1 



Hungarian Wedding Dances (usioghalls) 
1950 - 100 est. 1973 - av. 1' 



The above list illustrates the demisa of-tti^ major social 
activities. This is^articularly a social tragedy becaiuse they 
were family affairs in which all generations participated witti 
equal interest and vigor. A typical scene was the grandparents 
dancing on the same floor as the grandchildren. At the. Harvest 
festivals colorful costumed children, teenagers, and often adults 
as welli presented folk dances. The average niflnber of participant 
dancers was about 100. The average attehdahce at a dance would be 
about 500. The same numbers and generations attended the New Yiars 
Eve dances and the Hungarian picnics. 
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,<i" Harvest festivals and sonetimes pl£;fifcs wire preceded by 
7 colorful parades of costumed parti ei pants. TRey would traverse 
the length- and breadth of the cbflmunlty with Hungarian music and 
annouhconehts playing over the loudspeakers. Often political or 
clyic parades would use the ssm techniques^ In 1973, hone of 
these parades took -place, the only civic parade remaining Is. the 
St. Stephen's Day Parade sponsored by a civic group. 

• c ' ' ■ ( ■ . . ■ . . ■ 

c ' y ' ■ : 

The dOTlse of these activities cotnclded with the decline of 
the Hungarian residential population. In 196?;^ attempt was made 
to re-acttvate the Hungarian pi ayhbuse"wh^cfi Operated dally In the 
1930's. Despite takjor redecoratloh and renovation, 21 It failed 
because pbtentlal patrons feared venturing out 1n the evening or/ 
parking In the vicinity.: The playhouse closed In 1971. 

today* when an actor, trbup or c^chestra visits the Hungarians 
of Glevelahd they will perfdSn on' the far West Side or In a 
Sbdthwestern suburb, far removed from the crime which has enveloped 
the Buckeye neighborhood. 

Afternoon card parties are about the only activity which 
ranalns in the conmunlty. Once in a while there Is a spring dance 
or a heritage day display at some IdCal-churches.^ A few major 
activities have moved from the Buckeye heighbbrhbdd but most have 
ceased completely. ^ . - 

_ tfie following list of movie hoiises and halls wire' bperatihg 
during the Hungarian era in the Buckeye heighbbrhobd:* 
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Theater s - 
Movies: 



Theaters 
Presenting 



Apollo Theater 
Angela Theater 
King Theater ; 
National Theater 



Regent Theater 



Private or Lodge Halls 

East^ End Neighborhood Kouse 

Ivan Rail 
Magyar Haz 
Hankas Otthon 
Ifjusagi Hall 

Szabo Hall (later Verhovay 
: Home) . / 

St. Stephen's Hall_^ 

Woodmen of the World Hall 
SHA eiub 





Period 


ConcHtwij— Today 




_ _ _ _ ^ 
1915-(?) 


d3tH}lished 




i915--(?) 


dOTdlished . 




lSx5-C?) 


derrelished 




1909-1935 


damaged freight 






store 


sr 


1929-1971 


closed 




1923-1964 


defnolished 


yse+ 


- - - ; 

Period 


_ ^ _ _ • _ _ 
Gonditidh Today 


1.2 


1950-1965 


hot used by 




(?); 


Hungarians 


o 

2 


1910-1950 


vacant ? 


1.2 


•4 AAA 4 AOA 

1900-1920 


demolished 


1.2.3 


1930-1950 


church for Blacks 


1 ? ? 




cnurcn icr, d taCKS 


li2,3 


1910-1965 . 


Black fraternal 






organ Izatibri 


1.2,3 


1956-hoW 


Occasionally used 


1.2,3 


,1926-1955 


Cfiurch for Blacks 


2,4 


1940-1970 


Privately owned 



Church HalTs-H- 


Usg 


Period 


Cbridition Today 


St. Elizabeth"" 


1.2.3 


1918-how 


Unused 


St. John 


1.2.3 


1939-now 


Seldom used 


St.' Hargaret 


1.2,3 


1928-now 


In use 


Beth! eh Hall 


1.2,3 


1935-;now -. 


In use 


KossutR Hall 


1.2,3 


1948-now 


In use 


"First Hungarian Presbyterian 


.1,2 


1920-now 


In use 


Church Hall 








Shaker Square Hungarian 


. 1*4 


. 1940-now-- 


In use 


Baptist Church 








Sumrey Hadath 


1.4 


19e3rl973 


EhurcTi for Blacks 



l-rneetings,_2-dances,. 3-plays, 4-soci^ - 

Store fronts and old church halls: are not listed for lack of 

data: Most dates stated are apprdximatidrjs. 



Wis list is hot complete, but it does represent most of the 
halls and theaters of the Buckeye community which were used by 
Hungarians. - 



*Assanbled by 3.6. Horvathi Ghelehkb and dbhn PaTasicSi 
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Perhaps ho bthef Institution so typifies the Rdngarian's 
ethnic T1fe-as fiis-lnterest in his 'churches. The Hungarians have 
all denominations of western rellgions/i . The majority are Roman 
Catholic. Reformed (Calvinist)* Lutlierahi Jewish, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Greek GatholiCi and other, denbmi nations are also present' »* 
in the HungaHah coniminlty. Although the histories of the fol Towing 
groups are not a matter of writtern record: at this tirtp, other 
religious groups in the cormiunity wire: Seven Day Adventists, ^ 
Unitarians^ Bethany eharchi and dehbvah With^^ 

The Buckeye nei gfibof hood was the scene of the first Hungarian 
Roman Catholic parish in the Western Hemisphere, the first ; 
Hungarian Griek Catholic parish, and the first Reformed parish. 
It was also the site for the first Hungarian church building of 
any denomination, tfie first Hungarian Reformed ^Church. Cleveland ' 
was the leader and set the exartple for other Hungarian cdrsnuhltles 
across the nation, the early churches were the 'center of much 
ethnic life. ^Schools and classrooms were used Both for religious 
and fluhgarlah studies. Hungarian language 1n§truet1dn wis avail- 
able for youngsters at most of th©n either during regular school 



hoursi or during the^ summer time. By 1950, however, much of /the 
teaching had been eliminated ^ Hungarian liturgy at the Roman 
eathollc churches /also has been pushed into the background./ 

Saint Elizabeth Hungarian Roman Catholic Church , the first attenpt 
te build a CathJlic Church was made jointly With the Slbva/Rs. It 



\ 



was named Saint Ladlslas and was located on C^rwln Avenue at Hoi ton 

* • - . 

(East 92nd and Hoi ton), the church »as completed In i888. However / 

as a result of difficulties with other Slavic groups^ It was nec- 

_ _* _ __. 22 

essary. for tfie Hungarians to witfidraw and-^fonn tftetr own paHsF>. 

I • . ' . ■ , .• . . ^ • 

For their contributions to the building of Saint Ladisfas, the 
Hungarians were given $1,000 toward their new church, ^tfie parish 
assatibled for the first time on December 11*' 1892 at St. aoseph 
Asylum on Woodland Avenue. This is' the date of the establishment 
of the first Hungarian CatRblic parish in North America. 

the prssei^t church was begun J n 1918 on Buckeye Road at East 
90th Street* tSe site of *'the old church, tilth the have seating 
1*300 persons, it is tlie largbst Hungarian Roman Catholic Church 
in North America and can" be; regarded as a national monument. 

Currently- opera ting parish orgihizatiohs arerv 

• : . J ■ 



Blessed Virgin Hary Society 

Rosary^Sodal 1 tf 

Szent Anna-i EgyTet 

Sacred HeartiSgclity . *>, ^, 

Stf Vincent DePaul - 



The foil owing reasons ire mentioned for the decline of the 
parish:^^ changing neighborhood, lack of schccl, fear of Blacks, 
and failure of urban renewal. 

- _ _ _ _ 

HungaH ah School - 
(part of St. Elizabeth parochial ^school) - 

Xea^ W iimber . 

1940 500 

; 1950 . ; . 60 * 

1960 _ 40 ■ 

1970 (1965) closed ' 



Haximuin enrol Tmenti During the '-decade from 1930= 
1940, total enrollment ranged between 8,000 and 
10,000. . 



1973, enronment 400. Of this riumber 80 persons 
are older people studying the Hungarian culture. 
They live in the community; the rest live In 
the suburbs; 

total Baptisms: 11,952 ^during the past fifty 
years. Total Marriages: 3*652 since 1892. . 

Saint John the Baptist (Huhgariari Greek Oathblic ehurch, located 
at Ambler and Buckeye Road). Oh dahuary 6, 1893, Reverend John 
esurgovlcs celebrated the first mass of the parish, the parish 
began with forty families and Was the fint Hungarian Greek 
Catholic (Catholics of Byzantine rite) parish in North America, 
the original ehyreh building was located oh Rawl1h§s Avenue. In 
1908, a hew church was constructed at Buckeye and Ambler and 
facilities were extended to include a new social rial! oh church 
grounds In 19C€ and again in 1939. In October 1954, the bid 
chtirch was torn down: and a hew one built. Durihg the same year, 
the- flT^t Greek "CathoTtt^Huhgariah" Piffsfi IcHooT'ln the'UhTted " 
States Was constructed. Many of the achlevpents since 1950 are 
due to the efforts of the present pastor. Father Alexander Bbbaki 
who also initiated the cbristructi bh bf the shrine bf Maria Pbcs 
in Troys Ohio. ^ « 

. ' ... ' ' ■ : ^. ' ' . . ■ 

the foil rwing is a list of active clubs as bf 1967:* 

Altar Soeiety . 
Rbsarjf Society 
Holy Name Society 

PTU __ _ _ 

Szent Ilona Egylet (lodge) 

69 



1893 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 



1970 
,1973 



■ : _•. _.. .jJ J.. . . ■': 
Saint tJdhn Sieki Benefit; Society 
Saint John School 
Knights of the Altar 
BVH Sodality _. : 
Boy Scouts Group ■ 
Ushers. Club J } 
Improvement run<l 
Social Club I ■ 
Choir - 

•active clubs at this time: 

(Sirls' Club i' 

Athletic Club | . 

Mother^^ Club | 

Dramatic Club ■ 



-J 



i Statistics: 
Marriage s . Burials 



37 
92 

98 

28 
13 
19 
34 
19 
6 



Manbership 
40 families 



9! 11 

29 j 30 

27 I 42 J_ 599 members 

records inaccurate / 



12 
29 
16 
16 
5 
2 



9 

10/ 

22 

/14 ■ 
/ 10 ' 



500/ members 

• ii 



I 



250 members 
17i members 



Suburban 
Residents 



152 

im 

85% 
85% 



The year 1940 represents ^he peak year of tfie parish strength. 
ehoreh_,properties are_airrerit1y (November-lg7^ up^ for saU . - 
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t of^4junqary i On March 24, 191(, several parishioners 
of Saint Elizabeth's Hungarian Roman Gathblic\ehtirch met at Huhi'c 



Hall at East 120th and Buckeye Road to organizi a Ladies' and Men's 
Sick Benpfit and 6eath Benefit Lodge. The purpose of founding. 



♦Data provided/ by: Rev. OrOsz, interview with Father Bobak ^ 

Dr. 6ez4 Szentaniklosy Eles Master's Essay 
/ d.d; Palislcs, interview with Father Bobak 
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tfils todge Was to build a new church on upper Buckle (East iiSth 
Street an^N^ckeye Road) where these parishioners how resided i 

- The first r^iss of the new parish was celebrated at St. Mary's 
(hbw^t. ftndra*'s Abbey) at East Boulevard and Buckle on August 17 
1919 . The parishioners afterwards gathered at a small wooden 
church at East lieth Street near. Buckeye. The pressnt school 
building and church were constructed In 1928. 

Maxliraan menibership- was reached In 1948 with a total of 3*800 
to 4,000 men, women and children, today* the total membership Is 
afe5Utls700 of whcsn 55i ."l1ve in the Buckeye neighborhood and 45? 
live scattered In about 30 suburbs. There are about 155 pupils ^ 
enrolled 1h the school which absorbs 65% of the church's 1 ncome. 

the following are a few of the more impbrtaht bf itwerity-seven 

church and school brgahlzatlehs iriitiated: 

Holy Name Society • 
Men's Club 
Choir 

: _ 1 AlJ:ar_Sgclety 

llosary Society 

Ladles Guild ; 
^PTU 



Movement of its parishioners from the community and the 
resultant decline of church jnembership has been due to detiriora- 
tion of the neighborhoodi fear for the wellbeing of girls, sbcib- 
econbrnic mobility, arid realtbrs' push. ; 



Shaker Sq u are Hungar 4an^Bapt4st Xhurch .* The first Hungarian 
Baptist ipiigrants rented ah anpty store on Buckeye between Ambler 
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arid Wbodhin Avenue for their services. In 1903, th^ moved to the 
ceriter of the Hungarian colony on East 79th Street,, then to 8115 
Hoi ton Avenue. With th^ help of the preslderit of the Ladles' Home 
Mission Society, they purchased the First German Christian Alliance 
eharch. This became the location of the First Hungarian Baptist 
Church. Using the chapel as their meeting place, they immediately 
organized a band and a choir and preached the gospel on the street 
corners . - ; ^ 

With the Increase In membership and rncunti;:g demands okmis- 
slonary activity, the member^ felt a rieed for e trairied leslder. 
They called the Reverend Stepheri Qrosz from Budapest; He took over 
the church ori durie 15, 1908, At that time it consisted ef 42 
members. Ori October 4, 1908, the congregation expresses; a sissire 
to become entirely Independent ef the Sermari Church. By October 15 
of the same year, at a meetirig of the miriisters, the chyrcfi was 
declared ari irideperiderit orgariization in the feieri can Baptist Church 
Coriveritiorv. By 1911, the growth of the corigregatiorii assistarice 
from the «3.b. Rockefeller Fouridatiori amounting to $6,000 ^ arid a 
$2,000 loari by the Cleveland Baptist City Mission Society, made it 
possible to erect a riew 500 seat church structure on 8907 Hoi ton 
Averiue. _ 

The efforts of the Clevelarid eoriyregatibri also made It possible 
to support the North West yirgiriia. Missiori, to operi the Youngstown, 
Ohio Mission, to develop the West Side Mission, the Barberton, Ohio 

♦Statistical data and other Information from Rev. Ordsz* pastbt^. 
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Mission, and the Buckeye llSth Mission whose church was built In - 
i917. During the inlfilstfy of Reveren<i Orosz (duly 15* 1908. to . 
October 31^ 1920), 180 converts were baptized * a ml ssidh school 
Was founded t and cRurcfi rnembersfiip roie to over 242. Reverend 
Orosz was followed tw the Reverend Michael Biro, Sr, who served _ 
the church energetfcatly at the time of the Great Depression, Ke 
was an Inspiration In those very difficult times and a source of 
hope to Inini grants just arriving. He was followed by the Reverend 
Dn Charles Gruber In 1937. This capable young man was a linguist 
who came to the United States to cdntlnue his theological studies. 
He preached in both Hungarian and English. A racial change in the 
conimihity came about during his pastorate (1937-1945) with the in- 
migration of a si'zeable Black population. 

By 1945 most people moved east en the Kihsipan side. This 
racial change was responsible for the ijfn1t?ng of the Holton and 
Buckle churches forming the Shaker Square H*jngarian Baptist Church 
located at 2844 Eist I3dth Street in 1948. The nav^er^r.ds Gruber 
and Dahda became cdrmihisters of this church and its cohgregatidh 
htmSered 270 individuals. In 1947, the health of Reverend Dahda 
forced him to move to- a Los Arr-^les, Califorhia church. InJS48, 
also because of ill healths Dr. Gruber took a leave of absence and 
he died shortly thereafter, the Reverend Emil Bretz* a classmate 
of Reverend Gruber at the Budapest SotI nary, was ^er^ihg^d 
^he leave of absence of the pastor. He was asked to become minister 
in 1948. Under his leadership a parsonage was^pmxhased and a new 
constitution and t>y-laws were prepared. 
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A period of strife was precipitated doe to a struggle between 
the second and third generation over church direction and ah 
Increased English-base. - ' 

Since Decanber 1975* Reverend Edward Orosz, son of Reverend 
_Stephen Orosz, has-been pastor of the church. A two-language 
preaehlrig service was Introduced In 1957. This was done In order 

_ _ I _ _ '_ 

to meet the need of younger people and those whose spouse was un- 
familiar with Hungarian. At first these changes brought back marr^ 
who had left and church membership increased. However , soon bid ^ 
problems connected with changes In the coniiiunlty's make-up and 
stablli^ emerged again. At present only one quarter of the member- 
ship rasldes In the area and It seems unlikely that hew members will 
be attracted. The remaining old people are dying rapidly and 
inanbership has dwindled to just over 100. * 

The following organizations are still active: Ladles' A#, 



Choir, Young Adult Fellowship, Orchestra, Youth Fellowship* oRrch 
school classes for all ages._ 

First Hung arian L utheran Church .* Hungarian Lutheran Imnlgrahts 
were granted a charter on April 23^ 1906 to form the First Tjungarlan 
. Lutheran Church; Oh September 7, 1913, the first church and school 
building were purchased on Rawlings Avenue ftr $8,250. Oh Nbvanber 
IQi 1940, ground was broken for the new Hungarian Lutheran Church 
building at Ebt Boulevard and Buckeye. Oh Ray 2, 1943, the 




♦Data from: Or.^ Szentmiklpsy Eles and ihtem'ew with Reverend 
Brachna GaBor by Reverend Orosz . (t^am member ji 
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raoHgage for the fiw^c^^ amortized, and in 1954, the con- 

stniction of a new educational center was c^^ 

Maxtfflum inanbershi^ 1950 was 1,990 familiesV In 1973, mem- 
bership consisted of 450 families of which 220 are active. Thirty- 
five percent of the families live in the Buckle area j of these 
half are oyer 50 years old. The remaining maddrlty of the families 
V ^ liVi in the suburbs. ^ " " 

The major active church organizations are: 
Pres^tery 

Attar Club : 
Ladies* League. . 
Ybur^ Wanen's Organiza^^ 
Sunday School 

Boy Scouts . 

? . •■ 

Reasons for lea viiig th^ 

1) Deterieratioh prbduced by changing heighbor^^ 

2) Lack oi^ school's 

.3) Fear • . ^ 

A) Push by realtors " \ 
5) Self-improvement 



The First Magyar Presbyterian Church .* The First Magyar Pre^byteri ah 
Church was organized Hay 24/ 1914. -It was crated by a handful of 
people and its peak membership of 750 families was reached bett*eeh 
1948 and 1956. 

I : By 1969, membership had declined to 400 families and by 1973 
tjo 243 f atni 1 ies . The, residence of the present meiribershi p is 
equally divided between the suburbs and the neighborhood, but the 



♦Data provided by Reverend End r^ in an interview with Reverend 
drosz (team msnber). ; > 
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majdrity|of ne-tghborhood residents are older people. Hungarian ^ 
services H^e a better attendanee tha^^ those conducted In Engl,1sh. 

. The Church's. nKlst active 0 

Sunday School 

Men's Fellowship 

Ladles' Aid Societies (3) 

Boards of Elders (2) * 

Choir - 

Bible Study Schools (3) 

The main reasons for leaving theHielghborhood are:^ 

1) Changing neighborhood - 

2) Fear 

3) Lack of sehiaols 

4) Beal estate push 

5) Self-Improvement 

The First Hungari an Reformed Church .* Cleveland was the site of 
the original Hungarian Reformed Church In the United States: the 
First Hungarian Reformed Church. The congregation of about 60 
charter manbers v^s organized by Reverend Gustav duranyl In 1891 
and a few years later a church was built and dedicated. A new stone 
church replaced the old wooden structure In 1904. Reverend C^utof^j 
who had been with the church for thirteen years, resigned In 1911 
and was followed by Reverend Alexander Toth. Four years later* a 
split 'In the m^ership^^uir^ and the dissatisfied group of the 
congre§at1on formed the First Hungarian PrKbyterl ah Church. 



Under Reverend Dr. Stephen Szabo 9a new Cathedral was dedi- 
cated In 1949r Members of the congregation organized freedom 



0 



♦Data pnjvlded Elaine Galgany^ moiiber of the First Hungarian " 
Reformed Chureh. ■ 
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f11|hts in 1956 In order to aid Hungarian refugees In the after- 
Batit of the Hungarian Revolution. Further extensive linprovenerits 
of the GatitedraTs facilities were cafHed put in the early iBBQ's. 



Membership: 1950 - 1,000 families 
1973.- 600 families 

Most acti ve church organ itati ons are: 

Churchmen's Brbtherhbdd 
Woiren's Guild 
Chtirch School . 
Aid Society 
the Lorantf^ 
Ladles 'Aid Society 
SewlHg eiub 
fouth Fellowship 



This synagogue ^had^ Its 
origins In the formation bf «' "-minion" (religious requirement of 
ten adult males for organited prayer) in 1922. At_tM 
group- of approximately^ twenty-five met in rehted faeil 1 ti es'i a 
branch of the Kehneseth Israel Congregation of E. 104tli and Bucfeeye 
Road. Services were limited to Saturdays and high holy days, anrd 
the lCrnHeseth isra^T. riceiyed J500 per_£ear from the'ShomrezHadatii^ 



manbers for yse of the building. In August, 1923^ the Shomre 
Hadath eongregatloh purchased the building oh E. 104th and Buckeye * 
and they remained there until 1925. Never desiring to use this 
facility permanently, the congreptirjn began the process of 



*Oata provided by: dohn Palasics from excerpts of 5 talk on the 

ihtstgi^ of the synagogue at a general meeting 
of the BNNCA In 1965. The talk was given by 
Arnold Oppenheim, President of the Sborare 
Hadath. Alsoj interviews of ArnoTd ^iPRenfeljn,- 
by Professor Daniel E. tteinbergj 5/29 and/ 
6/19/74. 
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building Its own synagogue Iri Septeiiber 1924 Witfi tfie purchase of 
land on E;- 123rd and Parlchlll Avenue for a new, larger structure. - 
Betoireen 192S, when the original building was sold, and 1926 # when 
the coRgregatl on moved Into the new synagogue", the Iriehbers rented, 
a stdreroom__fpr six months at 1K16 Buclceye Road and then used the 
home of one of its members for services. 

The Shomre Hadath had the use of a rabbi for very little of 
its fifty year history^ The father-ih-law'bf a member. Rabbi 
Schernburri, officiated for a short time, but his death in the early 
1940's returned the cbngregatiorf "to its original lay control. In . 
this respHBctV Mr. ffrnold Oppenheim* president of the Synagogue, 
frequently was the force of ebntinuity and strength in the Shomre : 
Hadath *s history; - 

The synagogue also initiated a Sunday School for its children 
soon after ccSnpleting the new facility. Apprdjcimately 25-30 
children attended regularly arid teachers were furnished; by the - ^ - - — 

Jebrew AllJ.ance. for_a-feer^ J^e^ was' disbanded 4n — - 

the late 1940'$ as a consequence of declining enrollments and 
rising costs. 

Iri additibri, twb other brgariizatibris were created by the cbri-' 
gregatibri; In December 1922, a woman's auxilliary, the sisterhood, 
was begun to support the synagogue financially and to provide a 
social activity for the wives of mpbers. It continued until the 

d«nise bf the Shomre Hadath in 1972. The secbrid brgariizatibri 

- ._ ■ _■■ ' ■_ ^ - _ _ ' ■_ •_ 

created was a burial society, the j^hevr e Kadisha ^ Operated on a 



TOfithly cities basis s tfils society assured its mOTbers an orthodax 
BuHal r-fte. The bftevre KadisHa purchased land ImHsHht BHve 
CeRsetary, and its adnilnlstratlon *as traffSTc^^^ to itm Young 
Israel congregati on in 1972 when the ronaining members of the 
Shamre Hadatfi fused with this group. 



In its prime during the 1930' s* the ebngregatibn had between 
500 and ^00 meSibers and cJi<i well until the younger generation abah- 

. ^ - - - _ ' ' - _. _ ^_ _ _ * ■ 

doned the orthodox traditions in favor of more rsformed practices. 
Due to the -changing character of the neighborhood ^ many maimers " 
also relocated and joined other temples such as the fahple. on the 
Hei|hts which also had been founded by Hungarians. 

By the early 1970 's, membership had dwindled to six. Although 
the synagogue was made available for community^af fairs free of 
charge and funds were raised ^by its use as a voting "place, lack of 
fniBiibership made it necessary to abandon the temple, the building 
was sold to the Second Trinity Missionary Baptist Church in 
Becker JL97|^a Bl ack congregatio n. - - _ 



B'nat Jeshurun (The '"Hungarian Gbhgregatibri").* The first Hungarian 
Jewish congregatton In Cleveland was formed by Herman Sarapliner in 
1866. At first, the small congregation of sixteen met at the homes 



♦Sfiurcss: Gries, Moses 0. (Rabbi h "The 3a*ish Goiimunity of 
Cleveland". (n.d.i n.p.). 

P-rbceeHlogs, Cbhferehce on the Britihg of Regional 
Historyi with special emphasis on Religion and Ethnic 
Groups, Convened by the Western Reserve University 1 
Western Reserve Historical Society* and the American 
Jewish History Center of the OewisS Thedldgical^ 
Sani nary of America (CI eVeUndr^^ D 



- _\ ; . ' ■■: ■ \ ' . ■ ' : , 

■ \ ihdivlddat nieni5ers. By -1868, InemBership had rfsen to thlrty- 

— \ftve and fialls were rented oH; high holidays to accdrnrnddate several 

\tjundred visitors. Aft?r several mdves^ from Belle's Hall on Superior • 
(r*^ar >r<i§'^nt fdrc^iy;]. ^ C^icRi^an Street and the Temple on Eagle 
_ Str^^t, Which W:^ be;^in purchased from the Anshe Chesed congregation, 
the \^co?ist ruction of a new tempte was finally uridertakeh in 1905. 
The r^a? building was located at the cbrher of Esst 55th Street and 

Scdvil^% Avehjre''fi^ oh September 16, 1906. At that 

\_ ___ _ _ " ^ 

time, there were 454 members • = 

" - • • I . ■ ■ "• ■ - 
; ■ \ ■ ■ . 

— - The\followfng rabbis of ^^^^ for this congregation: Morris 

Klein* 1875-1886; Sipund Drechsler, 1887-1905; A. DoBnn, i§06- 
1998; Sanwiel ScfiWartz, 1909-1911; Jacob Klein, 1911-1919; Soloman 

. Goiaman, ^1919-1936. , : 

\ : ' ■ 

Around the 1890' s a religious school was started ednsistihg of 

six classes and three teachers, fhre^ hundred children received 

'_ ■ 

two hours 6f instruction per day. 

\, .... 
.. \-_ _^ - _ ■ . ^ ■ . 

While B'na^i Jeshrun had originally k^:^r: orthodox cdngrega- 
tion* it became more liberal during the I390's. Bifferehces over 
ddctririe among mpbers were; in part, responsible for dissident 
groups forming their own separate congregations such as the Oheb 
^ Zedek Congregation, an orthodox offshoot of B'nai Jeshurun located 
on Parkwddd Drive and Hdrrisdr Avenue in Glehville. 

• ■ i ' • ' • • . ' ■ 

II In 1922, the building at East 55th and Scovi 11 Avenue ms 
sMd and the Temple moved^tb C^^ Heights at Lee Road and 

Kayfield. 



Like other ethnic groups, most of the Buckle j&ad HungJirians 
send their children to parochial ^scheols frm grades 1 to 8. There 
is only bhe private high school for boys in the. a^ea, Benedict i he 
High School, and tfiere are no private high schools for girls. 



Cleveland Public, Schools Frequented by 
Buckeye Neighborhood Children* 



Mt^JUibur.T Elementary 





^Total 




/ ■ 








Total Total 




Total 


Total Total 


Year 


Students 


Black White 


Year 


Students 


Black White 


1940 


-682 


-^0** 632 


1940 


413 


0** 413 


1959 


■: 549 


S 549 


1950 


254 


0 254 


I960 


499 


0 409 


- 1960 


233 


0 233 


1970 


623 


500 123 


1970 


5^8 ' 


532 46* 


1973 


687 


621 66 


1973 


649 


644 5 




Woodland * El ementary 




lOny Wayne 






Total 


Total Total 




Total 


TotaT Total 



1950 
I960 
1970 
1973 



Black White 




Year Students Black^ White 



632 

484 

47£: 

465 

569 



:.._. _0** JB3Z 



m 

470 



124 
59 







Iro Hiqh 




Total ; 


Total 


Year 


Students 


Black 


1940 


1,562 


6** 


1950 


904 




1960 


1,693 


200 


1970 


1,571 


1,533- 


1973 •. 


1,687 


1,641 



Total 
White 



li556 , *** 

893 " 
38 
38 



71 



1940 
1950 
i960 
1979 
1973 » 



aehn j\dams-H14& 

TctaT 
Students; 



3»2i9 

2*047' 

2*502 

2i826 

3,003 



Total 
Black 



2,795 
^,996 



Total 
White 



31 
7 





East Tech High 






Total - 


Total 


. " ■ — ■ - 
Total 


Year . 


., Students 


Black 


White 




• 3.107 






1950 


954 






1960, 


1,385 






1970 


- 2,405 


2,404 


1 


1973 


2*837 


2,837 


0 












•» 

John Ha 
















Total ■ 


Total 


Total 


Year 


Students 


Black 


White 


1940 


3,l46 






1950 • 


1.326 






1960 . 


^1.204 






1970 


1,928 ^ 


1,923 


5 


1973 


2,036 . 


2,036 





♦Source." Cleveland Board of Education 

**NuBiber of Blacks pri€fr to 1910 are eyewitoess estimates. 
Schools did hot cSrry facial *cbu^ 

***AuduBon scRdol district twsjre^adjusted to exclude Bucket west 
of WoodhilT but Includes East IdSth and Cedar area. Students 
from the East lOSth and) Cedar areti-wefe bussed in. , 



Catholic Schools of the Buckeye-f!e1ghbpfhodd+ 



St.^rgar5t^(flflpgaHanj- 



ieap 



Total St udents 



St . Benedict (Sloval c)- 
Year Total Students 









1 — — — 




1940 




'^419 


' 1940 


616 






501 


■ 1950 


661 


loco 




426 


1960 


773 






366 


1965 


665 






265 


1970 


329 






• 194 

■ ■ \ 


1973 • 


215 




Benedictine High (Oflqinally Slovak) 




Year 


Total Students 


Banc risn 


BiacR" 




-1940 


302 


f 






1950 


uoee 








1960 


■ .018 








1965 


929 


136 


38 * 




1966 


920 








1967 


940 








1968 


907 








1969 


843 








1970 


745 ^ 


92 


124 * 




1971 


656 








1972 


590 " 




146 ** 




1973 


477 




134 ** 



Sir tadjt bf^eace * 


Our tadi 


rbf Mt^ Earaiel 


(Non- 


-nationality} 




[Italian; 


Year 


Total Students 


¥^ 


Total^tudents 


1940 


353 


1940 




195G 


435 


195G 


323 


1960 


441 


196B 


419 


1965 


321 


1953 


322 


1970 


274 


1970 


235 


1973 


245 


1973 


154 



•••Statistics fros the Gleveland Catholic Board of Educstloh^ 
5103 Superior Avenue^ Clevelahdi Ohio 44103 

^Benedictine Bulletin, January 1970 

♦♦Public Relations Department, Benedictine High 



St, Elizabeth 



St; fcadislaus (Slovak) 



Year 

1948 
1950 
1960 
1965 



Total Sttidents 

467 
441 
164, 
closed 

V 



1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 



St . John Hungar ian 
Year Total Students 



1940 
1950 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1973 



162 
144 
144 ^ 
closed 



Total Students 

199 \ 
148 \ 
145 ■ V 
closed \ 



***To be distinguished from Htihgarfan tanguage School 




. The;hsavy lined area inclucie^ the portions of the conmuhlty 
In which' Hungarians represent the' ntiinerically dominant f p on a 
-street bv street basis. rr^Ls marked by criss-cr&ssed ifit; me 
a predominantly Black (50% or more) population and the large squar. 
criss-crossed areas are those in which Hungarians are a minority - 
group. 



y 



Sommerits ; 



I In 1930, the Only area with a heavy Black cbri^ntratibn was 
betweeh Abell and Kinsman -nS East 123rd' and East 132nd Street. 



By 194C, tht only change in the Hungariar conmunlty was an 
iijflux of i Blacks at Kinsman and East 79th Street. 



0 

eric;- 



' TRe 1959 map stidws ah expanj; ! -i ef the Black ebnttitirilty riertti- 
sasttrarS from East 79tR Street and Kinsman wfiereas only a slight 
change is Indicated in tli eastern Black community, the Hungarians 
were moving out Of low cost homes in the East 7Sih Street area 
while noh-Ruhgarians were giving ujj better homes around East 123rd 
Street and Kinsman. 

By 1960i the original Hungarian settlement was completely 
gfven up and Sbiicai after thirty-five years as a border street of 
the Hungarian community^ became a Black settlotieht. 

Nineteen-seventy shows the radical change which took place in 
' the late sixties. All areas west of Woodhill^ south of Mt- Auburn 
and Griffing, and hudldw became predbmlharitly Black. 

1973: The state of the Hungarian comnunity as it is today is 
indicated by yellow lines indicating 252 or moi*e Hungarian resi- 
dents bh a treet by street basis; this is our survey area. 



Key to the following maps: 



'Churches (HUngarlah^^buntj 

Baptist' 

(1) Holten^^Avenue Baptist 

(2) Buckeye Road Baptist 

(3) Shaker Square United 
Hungarian Baptist (purchased 

, HUngar.1ah congregations) 

Greek eathblic 

(4> St^ dohn Hungarian Greek 
Catholic 



Ror.an Catholic 

(5) St. Elizabeth 

(6) St. Hargaret of Hungary 

(7) St. tadislas* 

Pefbrnied ' 

IB) First Hungarian Reformed 
^{9; First Hungarian Rsformed 

(10) First Hungarian Lutheran 

(11) ?if£t HUf)g«. ■^ari Presbyterian 



(12; "rj'jnrey Htdath Hungarian 
Orthodox 

Slovak Built 

(13) Si. Benedict Romaa Catholic 

(14) Benedictine School 



Hblten Avenue (Sold) 
East 119th, Buckeye (Sold) 
East I3dth 



Buckeye and Ambler 



Buckeye Road 

East lieth Street - 

East 92ndi RbT ten (Burned) 



East 7gth Street (Sold) 
East Blvd. , Buckle 
East Blvd., Buckeye 
Eafst 126th Street 



East 123rd, Par^hiil (Sold) 



Hungarian attended Public tiementaryt Schools aftec 1948: 



.(16) Anthony Wayne 

(17) Han^iy Rice 

(18) Mount Auburn 

(19) Woodland - 

(20) tafayett 

(21) Kinsman 



East Blvd. and Woodland 
East 116th and Sockeye 
East in2nd 

Buckeye (Burned-Deinolished) 
,aignet East 123- 126th 
Kinsman, East 79th (Burned- 



Hungarian attended Ounior High Schools; 



(22) Audubon 

(23) Rawlings 



East Blvd. 
Rawlings 



*Built jointly with Slovaks 



ERIC 



Census fwct Nuibeps ' 
Buckeye Neighborhood 



120? : . 

larchjiere 31. • , 




- j. Industrial Area : 
.Park. Area 

Institutional Area {m m nuabefj 
.'^^ Census Tract Soundry 
^y'^- Streets ■ . 

Ker!c„«, \ 

wy^.v.:-,- ' '^i:'^':- '.V".' ■ 



fach-litoo f v% 



Singarian CoMlty 1950 



it 



I 



I'll 



■Slial 



^ .V 



La'cchstere filr 



^0 



7SSSS3L 



CO 




|rden' Valley 



« r 



Mia 



-I 



0*0 



y so 



#1-. 



Cenietary 




^" ParlEiirea- 

-^■■Mituttol Area (s^iwde nunberj 

Census Tract Sounii^ 
I; — itrnt? , , : 

■ ■ o " 



mm 



f 



.1i 



NO 



0| or 




;^InstitutloMl„4res f^ee code auatier)' 




Hungarlffls CoMunity 1970 





i 



III 



I 



larchsier§ Bl, 



i 



3 



Mi 



HO 

H - 



(SO 



Ml 



Hins 

mi 




t 

r ' ^ ; Eidttstriai 4rea 

?f O Institutp;' 1 Area (sr , code nunber) . • 
:i^^ S«ttsui!rK; fadry ^'^ : 

Streets'.' ' ' ■■ . " ■ 





m 



^u\r^^^^ ■ S359^ otiose noii-Eang«ito ■ • , , ■.. ^ . .;v<,: ■ 




f 



iiiti%Ilejr 



ft: 
I 



^;l^tchaere'.BI»V--/. 



©0 
HN 



.-A '.i '■ ■ 



if 



S3 



ffi 

ill 




Censas tract Boimdry 1 v ' ■ 



Explanation of biographic Charts bn the Buckeye Coninuhity . ... 

While eleven eenstis'* tracts are ased for the geographical 
history of the Hungarian Buckeye dommunity, for the purpose of 
establishing totals census tract 1198 is omittect because of the 
small number of Hungarians in that area. - 

^ Each census tract is presented with a chart that shows the' 
total' population, the total number of Hungarian born, adjusted 
numbef of Hungarian born* an estimate of first and second genera- 
tion Hungarians in total (Hungarian born first, American born* 
second), and the total number of Blacks, 

^ Howard Whipple Green's study^ Population Characteristics ty ' 
Census Tracts (Cleveland, Ohio, 1930), is included for each census* 
tract to show the age make-up of the community during the 1930's. 

In 1920, Hungary was partitioned with the, result that about 
one third of the llungarians: became citizefts of Czechoslovakia, 
Rbmariiaj^ Yugoslavia or Austria. Therefore, to correct availabl-e 
_census data, we adjusted the total s~ for Hungarian-born by- bn^ 
third. - ^ 

Official cburiti-ng of Hungarians presented problems also for 

i9^-^n8— i958-^eca a~se~of n ew^ in Hungary >.~^The > 

« . ■» ■ . to - - ■ . • > . 

census of 1940 legally did not recognize the territorial changes 
which were taking place after 1937. However, many Hungarian- 
speaking pebple cbming frbm these areas listed* themselves as : 
Hungarians. It appears that neither the census taker nbr the 



respondent correctly linderstbod the situstkn Therefore, we had 

* ^ c " 

■ ■ ^. ■ 

to, assume ?hat the census js correct ev-^u though it appears to be 
.a distortion for 1940. The 1950 census, r^tv r* tH'aless, appears : 
correct and consist^t with the 1966 ar. ' ::6nsus. 

FonSula^used to define and number Hun^^ 4 



Hungarian 5orn ' Hungarian Born Factr.< _fo>* \"5]r. 

^nsus* Adjusted includin ;: -v. sn'c afi Born 

X 1.5 Hungarian ^5orn adjusted, x 2 

1950 X 1.5 , Hunqariar Born adjusted x 2 

1950 X 1.5 Huniariar ■ adjusted x 1^ 

197D . X 1.5 : Hungarian torn adjusted x 1% 



Conservatively, the 1140 and 1950 census can ^^jiitTed to include 

c ' ■ 

the American born. However, for 1960 and 1970 the increase is 
reduced t€ Ih because of the movement of the younger families from 
the ioninunity and the fact that' many refugees of the perfc:; betiv^en 
1950 Snd 1960 did not have chfldren. * • . 

Changes in-:fehe pbpuTatibn of Hungary are shown in the ^ 

following table:- , 

^ >j_ . ~. • ■ _ ____■*__ " 

Hungarian F;oreign Born in Cleveland^ LLS.^ Census 



1880 867 

1890 ; ' ' 

lloo - 9,893 euyahoga Gounty - 

1910. 31,503 . 

1920 29,724 • ' . 

.1930 19,073 . ' . ; .l_ 

— 3r94GH — ^207944 : "20T472rWfive of Hungary bbm 

1950 21,204 ._. 23., 814 Guyahbga Gounty ' 



the 1920 census shows that there were about 30, 000 Hungarian born 
■ - in eieveland. By 1930 this dropped to 19,000. =thi? confirms the 
position that by 193C the Hungarians in the. partitioned sectors of 
'Hungary had learned to associate ttieffisel vis as required by the , 



^census with the successor states of Hungary. Hehcei the facter of 
1.5 appears to be a' reasonably correct adjustment ratio. 



The 1936 census shows a one to one ratio for foreign born to 
ftnericah born Hungarians. , 



83 



ERIC 



SB 





1 U 1 HL. 


rUrULftI lUW 






Census jract 


1 QAf\ 

1940 


1950 


19o0 


19/0 


il4o 




vO,9oo 


4,/oo 






o - too 




1>Wd 


l,4tl 


i i VIC 
1145 . 


o,UOd 


XjcIS 


^,4d1 . 


1,4^1 


l^v!2 




O>309... 


4,9^1 


*^>379 


119J 


o^/ol 


8,^52 


/•o94 


- O,0oo 


. 1194 


7,869 


7^369 


6,350 


5,804 


1195 


: 4,320 


5,812 


5,627 


5,372 


^170 










im 


7,348 


7,505 


7,089 


7,320 


1148 


5,762 


6,062/ 


4^912 


3,269- 


TOTAL ; 


52,753 


55,872^ 


51,025 


43,509 



TQTAh BbAeK BUeKEYE eOMMUNITY 



Census Tract 


194& 


M950 




1970 


1143 


987 


3,3'21 


4,650 


4,163 


1144 


20 


246 


778 


* 1,213 


1145 


9 


0 


70 


1,213 


1202 


0 


0 


20 


2,358 


. 1193 


48 


33 


438 


2,293 


1194 


36 


19 


7 


166 


1195 


43 


23 


26 


160 


1196 


.0 


- 0 


0 


1,069 


ni97 


1^2 


349 


2,023. 


• 4,673 


1148 


908 


3*294 


3,201 


2,837 


TOTAL 


; 2,243 


7,286 


11,213 


20,166 



IKJC 



: 1 TOT^L HyNGARiANS BUCKEYE COMMUNITY 
(Born of Hungarian parentage and first generation 

■ _ - _Hungarians^— - — 



Census Tract 


l94B 


- ^^56 


1960- 


• 1970 


1143 


1,077 


207 


22 


0 


1144 


1,704 


> 1,116 


766 


' -^-166 








1 , /OD 


459 


1202 - 


2,220 


1,482- 


2,295 


753 


1193 


1,599 


1.588 


•2,138 


821 


1194 


4,608 


3,753 


4,563 


3,^465 


^1195 


.. 1,149 


1,128 


1,649 


1,347 


1196 


. 3,383 


1,908 


■3,429 


1,613 


1197 


4,188 


3,488 


3,730 


1,702 


1148 


2,595 


972 


740 


123 


TOTAL 


24,825* 


. 17,^138 


21,118 


10,449 



*A conservative figure tafei rig into account total church membership 
which comes to 28,000. " " : ; • 





HUNGARIAN 


Census tract 


1940 


1143 : ' 


538 


' 1144 ' 


852 


1145 


1,194 


1148 


. 1,297 


1193 


799 


1194 


2,304 


1195 


574 


1196 


i,651' 


1197 


2,094. 


• 1202 


■ 1,110 



(ADaUSTED) 



195a 


196a 


1970 


. 103 


, 15 


tt - - 


389 


511 


n? 


- 789 


1,191- 


306 


489" 


493 


82 


744 


i,422 . 


547 


1,876 


3,042 


2,315 


564 


1,099 


899 


954 


2,286 


1,075 


1,744 


2,487 


1,135 


741 


. 1,530 


: 502 



Deinbgtaphic History 



.1... 



fotai. Total Hungarians, and Total Black for Census Tracts 



- i -I 




r 




i : .1. 1 


6.: 11^97" 




' 1 j- ; . 


t 

i r 


■i 


i i i 
I . i- ^- M ... 


. ... 


.. '! !-.:. ' .. 

t * » 1 * 

■ • ! : I 1 


■ * 1 


; j ! • 1 j 

. . 1 : i • • ! ■■ '. . 1 
* * i • t 



1 



^20 
cv| O 



4J 
.fH O 



i 

r 



6^0 

m o 



1940 1945 1950 1955 19€D 1965 197(5- 19'75 
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Census Tract 1143 of N"i 
(Howard Whipple Sfeene) 



total black 
Me Population population 

•1910 .3*949 - ' 0 " 

• * 

1920 . 4,579 - \ 118 _ 
1930 3,088 '556 



MR AGE TOTAL - PEREENT - 

1930 uhdef 15 . 1,098 28 ' - 

15 - 29 1,081 27 

30 - 44 : 1,014 25 

45 - 59 : 5l4 13 

60 tip. 273 7 



TOTAL - BLACK . = TOTAL - - MIXED NATIVE 
^HR POPULATION . TOILjfflON FOREIGN BORN ' % WHITE 

1930 3,088 .556 770- ' 1,070 . 692 



'i0 



88 



.:' - . " Census Tract 1143 or N 3; 

BungaHans fesgan to settle In the censb? tract around 1880, The . 
•Increase in total population in the 1960's resulted from the in- 
creasing housing capacity in the area south of Kinsman «Sbad. 

' ' flUNSARIAK- JiUNGARIAN tOTAL ' 

™ ^^^^ '^^^^^ TBTflt % BORN " BORN HUNGflRIAN 
YEAR POP. WRITE B^gfc Stm 4CEN^ ( ADOUSTEbf (ADJUSTED) 

1940 3,375 ^1^4?* _ SJ7 —455 ^ liT 1.077 

1950 3,980 657 3,321 69 - 103 \ 207° 

1960 4,733 81 4,650 10 15 22 

1^70.4*226 51 4,163 98.5 0 0 . 0 

*fbtal White defined as "Native born" 




•HJensus tract li44-or .N 4- - - 

(Hpard Whipple GreeneJ " " 



TDTAt * BtAGK ~ » 

YEAFe POPULATIBN • . P8PULATI0N 

'iSd . 4,529' " ; "d . 





1920 ^ ^ 3*991 




. b 




1930 2,567 




23 






TOTAI 


PERCENT 


1930 


under IS 


' 644 


26. 




15 - 29 


594 


24. 




: .30 - 44 '■ 


54^ 


:23. 




45 - 59 


338 


14 




60 and up 


. 313 


13 



TOTAL BbAeK TOTAL HIXE0 NATIVE 

YEAR ■ : PBgObATION P0Pm.fiTM FBRE£6N JflRN . - ^ HHITE ' 

1930 ' 2,567 23- 1,152 1^305 80 



ERIC 



1940 
1950 
1950 



Census Jract 1144 or N 4 . . , 
fPart of traditional Hungarian Comnunity) 



T0TAI: 
POP; 



2,182 
2,437 
1,945 
1965*' 1,^2' 
1,421 



207 



WHITE 
1,482 
2,190 
1,164 
453 



TOTAL 
BLACK 



HUNGARIAN 
-■% BORN 
BLACK (CENSUS) 



HUNGARIAN 
BORN 



TOTAL . 
HUNGARIAN 
^ADJUSTED) 



20 


0.9 


•568 


852 


1,704." 


246 




389 • 


389 


1,116 


77 a 

r - 




341 


511 


*■ 766 


1,139 


73 :o ° 








1,213"':. 


85.0 


74 


111- 


166 



♦East End Records 




•Holtori 



1 A - Factory Area 
:_B_- MostT^y. Residejtial ^ 



ERIC— 



107 



"Census Tract 1145 or N 5 
(Howard Hfiipplfr 6reene) 



93 



.-YEAR 
^ 1930 



YEAR; 
1910 
1920 
1930 



TOTAL ^ 
"POPULATION 

3.389 

;3i880 

" 3,700-. 



AGE 

tinder 15 c 
15 -r 29 
30 - 44 - 
45 - 59 
60 and up 



TOTAL 
646 
646 
^97- 

,"410 
420 



BLACK--^-. 
.POPULATION 

0 

0 

d 



PERCENT 

23 

23 

25 

14 
■ 15 



YEAR 
1930 



TOTAL BLACK TOTAL MIXED NATIVE 

POPULATION POPULATION FOREIGN- BORN ■ % WHITE 



~3;700 



1,569 



1.932^ 199 



94 



Census Tract 1145 or N 5 " 
(Part of tracHtlehal Hungarian Cotiinunityj 



YEAR 


TOTAL 
POP. 


TOTAL ' 
WHITE 


TOTAL 
- BLACK 


■ % ■ " 
BLACK 


HUNtiAKlAn 

BORN 
(CENSUS) 


HUNGARIAN 

BORN 
(ADJUSTED) 


TOTAL 
HUNGARIAN 
■ (ADJUSTED) 


1940 


3,005 


1.022 


9 . 




■ . 794 


1»1S4 


; 2.382 


1950 : 


2.819 


2.817 






. 532 


798 


1.596 


1960 


2,461 


1)388' . 


70 




794 . 


1.191 


1.786 - 


1965* 


2,167 


1,687 


.480 


22.0 








1970 


1,421 


207 


1.213 


85.4 


204 


306 





*East End Records 



W oodland 




Woodhill 



HoTton 



iff 



: : Census Jract 1148 or N 8 V 
(Hcward Whipple Greene) 

*- T0TAt BbAeR / 

YEAR • POPULATigN • " P^HbATIBR 

1910 • 6.812 . 42 . 

. 1920 7.701 : 242 

,^1930 -6-*296 -:-724. 



YEAR . AGE • TOTAL ' 

1930' under 15 1.676 . 28 

- 15 - 29- 1,534 25 

30-44 1.491 ;• 25 

45 - 59 810 .. 13 



60 and up. -551 - r 9 



TOTAL BLACK;. ; TOTAL - MIXED NATIVE 

YEAR POPULATION POPULATION FOREIGN- BORN % : WHITE 

1930 6.296 * 724 2.173 2.886' 513 



. Census tract .1148 Of- N S . 

- ' HUNGARIAN HUNGARIAN • TOTAL 

___ ..TOTAb TeTAh TOTAL .'I BORN BORN HUNGARIAN 

¥KR ^OE^ miT£ I LACK BLAC| (CENSUS) ( ADJUSTED) JADJUSTEB) - - ^ 

^ 1949 5,762 3,399 917 865 " 1,297 : 2*595 f 

1950 ■6.,062 2,767 3,294 . J24 ^_^._la6__i:^972^ — ^ 

--l^O~~479ir~Ti70¥ 3,261 „ 329 493 740 

1970 3,269 ' 37r '2.837 98.1 .55 . 82 .123 - 



r 




GehsHS. T**act 1193 of S 3 
CHoward Whipple Greene) 



YEAR 
1910 
1920 
1930 



TOTAt _ ' 
POgUbATim 

.2,40Z.. 

^ 4,785 . 

6,984^ 



BhAGK - 

24 - ; 

.83 
66 



YEAR 
1930 



AGE 



.TOTAL 



PERCENT 



under 15 


-2,190 . 


25, 


15'- 29 


2,431 


-28 


30 - 44. 


1,993 


23 


45 - 59 


"1,174 


.... .13 


' 60 and up 


964 


11 



YEAR 



TOTAL . BLACK . TOTAL • MIXED NATIVE 

POPULATION POPULATION FOREIGN BORN ■%. WHITE 



— — I ■- 



-^ 1930 : 6.3984^:1--^ 



66: 



: 2,459 



3,456 



448 



Census Tract 1193 or S 3 
(Jjeaviljr "Hungarl-an" buVlaclcs 'Total Rurigiria Iden 



TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL ■% BORN 
YEAR WHITE : BLACK BLACK (CEN^S^ 



HUNGARIAN . HUNGARIAN TOTAL 
BORN HUNGARIAN 



1940 


6,731 4,654* 


48 


533 


799 , 


1,599 


-1950 


8,752** 8,719 


■ .;. 33 _; . . 


- 496 


744" 


■ 1,488 


I960 


7,897 .7>452 ; 


438 


948 


1,422 


2,138 


1970 


6,083 3,714" 


2.293 37.7 


365 


547 


821' 



.*WHITE POPUUTION defined as "Native White" ' J - 

**Increase 1s due to increase in housing capacity, CMKA Woodland 
and Woodhill ~ , ' ■ . _ 




Buckeye Rd. 




■ (Hc«rard Whipple (Sreenii) 

. ' TOTAL > BLACK ^ 

■■■ ■ year ; r POPULATION POPBtATIOW 

----- ^910 : ;;■ : . .: 431 - : ■ 0 •,' 

* 1^20 6.076- I 4 . 

• 1930 8,461 ' 8 -~ 

IHR . ABE _____ TOTAL ^ERCatT ^ 

1930 ^ :Under 15 - Jl,429 • / 19 



15 - 29 


1,372 










30 - 44 ' 


1,889 


26 








45 - 59 


j ; 1,455 


_-^;':2o:;:- 








60 and up 


1,224 ' ■- 


■ 16 









_ im^.--^^^ J . ; MIXED NATlSE ' : ;^^ 

— ""TEAR POPULATION POPULATION - FOREIGN BORN I % WHITE . \ 

_ 1930. 8,461 ■■ ' 8- ' 3,087 3,947 1,415 ; 




— ^enstfS' Tract 1194 or S 4. 



TQTAt ' 


TOTAt 

1 It 1 T P 1 ' 


TOTAL % 
BLAEK^ — BLACK 


rtDNoftKi/iJi 

BORN 
(CENSUS ) 


BORN__ 
(AMUSTED) 


TOTAL " 

jUNSARIAN 
(ADJuSiED) 




1940 7.869; 


5.393* 


36 


1,536 


2.304 


/ 4,608 




1950 7.369 


7^350 


19 


1.251 ■ 


1.876 


3.753 




1960 N6, 350^ 


6.333 


. ■ 7 


2.028 


3.042 


4,563 


0 


; 1970 5.804 


5.612 


- 160 2.8 


. 1.540 


2.310 


3,465' 




' .» ■ . — 










\ . - 


\ 


; N — ■ . • 






.. : ./■ - ~' 

- r ' / 










Forest Ave. 



A--— HeaA^ 'prigari ly 
between Forest and Shaker ^ 



rian 




Census Tract 1195 or S 5 
(Howard WhippTi Greene) 

TOTAt ■ -, BLACK v 

... POPULATION POPULATION 

191Q * 423 ; 0 y 

1920 ' 1*597 ^ 0 

1930 3i981 38° 

YEAR AGE TOTAL PERCENT 

1930- under 15 '" 698 12 
15 - 29. .938 : .16- 

► • 30 - 4ir ~ "—11:219— ^ — 21—-- 
45 - 59 1,673 29 

60 and up 1,284 ^ 22 - . ' 



YEAR POpSlATION ^{^.^'-.-^^^ FORFTRN RORN ^^'^^ NATIVE 




Census tract 1195 or* S 5. 



Yf 

1^940 



HUNgARIAff HUNGARIM TOTAt 
BORN : r BORN T^HiONSARIAN 



TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL ' % 
POP. WHITE BLACK BLACK (CENSUS) (ADJUSfED) (ADJUSTED) 

4,320 ->3,5pi 



1950 . 5,812* .5,788 
190 5,627 5,601 
1970 5,372 5,612 



24 
26 
160- 



2.8* 



383- 
374 ' 
733-' 
599 



"7574' 
• 564 
1,099 
898 



♦Increase due. to new hb'usin^ capacity* hi gh- ri se apartmente. 
arpuntf Shaker Square ' ' ^ ^ - '\ ^ 



1*149 
1,128 
1,649 
1,349 




-A - Hungarian portion -~ , ^ . 
-B - North Ludlow, antf Shaker Hts. School District 
e - New Hungarian, area"^ si nee 1970 



ERJCS 



122 



yEAR 
1930 



Census Tract U?6 or S 6 : - 

(Howard Whipple Greene) 



•TOTAL BLACK 
Y E AR POPULATION POPULATION 



1910 1,365 0 

1920— -^-4,62r - - 0- 

1930 6s468 : 1 



AGE 


TOTAL 


PERCENT 


under is 


1,218 ' 


21 


- 15 - 29 


1,290 


22 


30-44 


1,506 ; 


.26 


45 - 59 


1,056 


18 


60 and up 


757 


.13 ' 



TOTAL ' BLACK ° ^ TOTAL MIXED ' NATIVE 

YEAR POPULATION POPULATION KlREIGN^^dRN % ■ ; tffllTE 

1930 6,468 -. 1 2,327 3,436 704 



ERIC 



_ =- • Census Tract 11 ae or S 6 ; 

(Traditional Hungarian-Slovak, ^nd built bsf 
. Hungarians and Slovaks) ' 

: HUNSARIAN HUNGARIAN TOTAL- 

- TBTAt TOTAL TOTAL % . BORN BORN HUNGARIAN 

mnt . black black (census) ( adjusted) (ad justed ) 



1940 6,326 6,325 "0 UlOr 1,651 3,303 

1950 5,827 5,B11 .0 636** 954 1,908 

1960 5,089 4 i 787 : 300* li524 2,286 3,429 

1970 •4,214 '3,101 f,069 25.4 717 1,075 1.613 



♦Census error, there were no Blacks 1n this census tract In 1960 
♦♦Apparent error; this Is ah unrealistic decline 



Buckeye 




Kinsman 



■ I 

12§ 



Census Tract ii97 or S 7 

c 

(Hdward Whipple Greene) 



in 



iEAR 



TOTAL 
POPULATION 



BLACK 
POPULATION 







1910 - - 


129^ — 


0. 










3j375 


9- 








1930 


7,822 


69 






YEAR^ 


AGE 


' TOTAL 


PERCENT 






1930 


under 15 


. 1,443 


19 








15 - 29 


1,509 


. 20 ' 








30. - 44 


1,962 


26 








: 45 - 59 


1Mb 


22 








60 an'd up 


981 


13' 






TOTAL 


BLACK 


TOTAL 


MIXED 


NATIVE 


YEAR 




lON^ POPULATION FOREIGN BORN . % 


WHITE 


1930 


7,822 


69 


2,868 


3,914 


971 



m 



Census Tract 1197 or S 7 



HUNGARIAN HUNSARIAN tSTAh 



:'mP>L JQja. TBTAt % B0RN BORN HUNGARIAN 

YEAR POP. > WHITE BtAEX Bt^ (CENSU S ) ( ADOUSTED) (AD3USTEDj 

1940 7,155 M M96 '20^ 4,188 

1950 ;;-7i5di|^6i956^, 549 1,163 .. 1,744 3^488 

i960-:^^i089 5,061 2^^^ 1,658 2,487 3,730 

1965*^^7,031 - 4,092 2^939 41.0 - . 

im^ T,m 2,526 4,673 63.8 >51 1,135. 1,702 - 



1973 7,500 i,000' 
(estc) 



*East End Records 



Forest 



to 



Imperial 




J_ Griff ing 

,1 



tij 



.1 



i. 



x:' 

CO 



Abell 



A - Hungarian Biii It ' 
B - tudlow Cdnmonity (1940) Part bf-Bticlceye 
C - Not Part of Buckeye 




Census Tract 1198 or S 8 
(Howard Whipple Greene) 



•1. . 



YEAR 



1930 



YEAR 



TDTAt 
Pi 



YgAR 
1910 
1920 
1930 



TOTAt : 
pgPHhATlON 



BtAEK 
POPULATION 



A6E 

under 15 
15-29- 
30 - 44 
45 - 59 
60 and up 

BLACK - 




TOTAL 



1*904 
2,082^ 
'2^192 
-1,702 
903 

TOTAL 



PERCENT 



22. 

24 

25 

19 

10 



MIXED JiATIVE 
WHIT£ 



1930 



9,166 



1,319 



3,131 



3,795 917: 



415 



Gensus Tract 1198 of S 8 

• , ■ ■ • ..... 

' .^ HUN6ARIAR _RUNeilRIAN - T0TAt " 

TOTAL" TOTAL' ttm^-^ — ^--BORTT BORN-- HUNGARIAN 

YEAR POP, - mmr 'black black (census) ( APjusTEbj (adjUsited) 

1940 9il37 4i441* 2,368 ' 23.3 349 ' 698 

19M 8.783 3.591 5.192 • , -163 * 244 ' 489^ 

1960 8.288 453 7.824 - 59 88 132 

1970 '6 J74, - 122 6.63i 97.9 0 0 0 

♦Total White defined as "Native White" 



.X 



Imperial Ave. 2 



T 



Kinsman 



eerisus: Tract 1262 or J i 
(Howard Whipple Greene^ 



117 



YEAR 
1910 
1920 



TOTAL 
POPUbAtiON 

liI35 

5,035 



^^BPHbATIOfP 



1. 

io 

r 




TOTAL: 
1,110 
lilBl 

959 
771 



PERCENT 
19 

22 

18 . 
15 



YEAR 
i930 



TOTAL BLACK TOTAL . ,.- MIXED NATIVE 

POPULATION POPULATION FOREIGN ^BRU % mttt 



&ao3 



1,808 



3,082 1,206 



^^8 



Census Tract 1202 or t 2 
(tradUiona^fvHungarian-srdvak) 



_ TBTSt TQTAt TDTAt % BORN 

YEAR POP , mnt BLACK BUCK ^CENSUS) 

1940 5,935 e'ilSS 

1956 5,309 5,309 

iS60 4,921 4,899 20 

1970 4,379 2,009 2,358 /'53,8 



HUNSARIAN; HUNGARIAN TOTAL 



BORN HUNGARIAN 
(ADJUSTED) (AbOUSTEPj 



740 
494 
1,020 
335 



1.110 
741 

1,530 
502 



2',220_ 
1,482 
2,295 
753 



-/ ■■■ /T- 




R'fnsmai 



"<5 



./ 



,/•• •■' 
- / 

- 1 



119 



t 



. .J. 



4Z 



..1 .. 



4-: 





i:\L:-. \ 


1 • ! 

















Cehsiw Tract 1202 or T 2 



!.. ! 




Total 4^000 
Total Black 3^200 
lTot;ai Euogarian 256 



— —i- 



.1950-196& Growth 
' ' ' 3) n^vement from lower i Buckeye 



... ^ 

. i 



c) 1956 'ers 



erics:; 



• - - - - • " — • i -2 5 • 



■-f " 



: FbdtNbTES ■> 

_ ' ^Ko^af ^ Ddminb. S. History of HarigaQt. The Benjamin FrariRI In - 
Bfblibpfiile Society, "Cleveland. 1941. p. XVIII. \ 

- pp. 138-184. .1 . . ' r- " ■ : 

Recentlir, the area Has alsd^b referred to as "Buekeye- ' 
Wooiiland-^WdddhillV or "The East End Netghbbrhodd House area." ; - ; 

■4- - '. . . _ _'i , . ij' _ A^i'L_ ' ' ■ • • . , 

Refer td the demdgrapfiic census section. : 

^Upper Hungary (Felso Magyararszag) Hungarians refer to what 
is today iolitically Slovokia and Ruthenfa°(U.S.S.R.). , , 

^ ■ Kaldofg 1(alitianj Hagyar Amerika Zrasl<;ahes;_Kepheh . Hungarian 
Publishing Gdmpariy, St. tduis, Md: .1939. p. 27. . 

^Kehde? p;-45;- The Hungarians place th^ family nane prl or 
to the given name. Unl^iss translated, this order will not be 
disturbed, j ' > 

Ffshmani Jdshoa A. Hungarian Language Haintenanee in the 
Unitect States. Indiana mi vefsitv Publieati^s. Vol. 62 of the 
Uraltc Altdie Series, 1956,. p. 2. * .V . 

^Ibid., p. 2. - '-. , . 

^^Boros , Ethel , 'Cleveland Plain Dealer. Staff writer also 
Joseph J. Horvath-i our research team meflber. ' 

11 s • — • 

■^■^See histdrieaT:eensus tracts below. 



l%hde, p. 162. 

. %ende, pp. 162-182. ' ' 

^^Kende, p. 275. " - . • - . 

' "^^FhiSj a statement by Mary Tirrilcb, secretary' at .general im^tlhg 
in about 1968. ^ . - : r ^ n : 

^^Ffpra an unpuli shed paper ByrDanieT Reidy, Ph.Dv^^^^"^^ 
Instituti^naT Interventions' in the Buckle Community'." 1974. . 

I7b^^^,^_ Daniel . pp^ ^^^^ 



' ' ig- ' - _ _ _ 1 

- - Supplied by R^^ reseairch team member 

(Father was minister at Holton Elizabeth Baptist Church). 
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- t^%ta« sties from 1925 to 1960 supplied t^y doseph Chellrikd 
(Fatfier was a businessman on lower Buckeye.)". Later statistics 
from Buekgye Business blrectory. '. 1972. Rev. Brbsz, 3. GRelenlco, 
J. Paiaslcs. 

• ■ ■ i»» • , . " . » 

2^From the preliminary survey for tfils project, 

2\ _ _ ^_ ■■' -■ ■ ■ ■'■ • 

"It is 5e1ng recommended that this theatre be set aside as a 
national landmark. 
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fevelopment of the Italian St. Bseee'^ Wel^itiBorfiood 

Italian Emigratiba : - 

> Italian emigration to Amen ca before 1885 contrasts sharply 
with ^at which followed. Until 1861. the year In which Garibaldi 
unified Italy, very few Italians came to the United States.. Those 
who did pii grate were landowners, businessmen, pirbfessiohal men, 
and sSidents seeki ng pol 1 11 cal asyl um from the war torn northern 
proyinces. Being sfeil led arid few in number there was little need 
> for then to band together in colonies for mutual prot^cfibn.^ 

Although emigratibn from Northern Italy cbntfnued after 1880, it - 
was overshadowed that from Central and Southern Italy with 
Abruzzi-Moilsei Calabria, Basil icatai Campahi^i, Sicily and Marches 
representing the^^primary 1 bcal 1 ties of departure . ^ 

^ . Unlike their northern compatriots i the sbuthefn Italians emi- 
grated primarily for economic reasbhs. Without proper^, they ' 
were victims of an agHcultural system of exploitation. Sicilian 
fanners sbnietiiiies had to "loan" their sons to- the owners bf sulphur 
"lines In payment of debt. Thus* a kind Of debt peonage had 
evolved.'' Since the SOutherh Italian could hot depend on the 
Italian ^OVerhment tb solve his problems, he came to view as his 
cbontry^ahy place where- he could find bread. ^ Italian political 
spbkesmeri like Senator L: Bodio argued 




Bn1|ratiori Is for Italy gnsujided In HecesMty^^^ T^^^ or 
three hundred thousand persons a year must go from us 
In order that those who stay may find Work i . . . 
Htgrattons are ordained By Providence . In the social 
' order their task is analogous to that of the ocean and 
air currents in the physical, which spread movanent 
and life throughout the earthi^ 



Many of the Italians attracted to Cleveland sought an indus- 
trial and urban climate where quick financial g^^^ would enable: 
than to return to' their native villages as indepehdeht farro 
businessmen. One of Cleveland^s^ leading ItalianrAmerican busi- 
ness^ explained: ^ I 

Aiflertca^ as it is believed to be even today • . is a 
• irrt rage^ If one does not cOTie here in person^tb see[ 
himself i he be! ieves fie Wi 11 find gold nuggets on the^ _ 
sideWaTk.~Actii^ if oh6 does not^^rk; hard and wit^ 
stopping: for even one de^y, one can not, wi^^^^^^^^^^^^ live. 
. thiB dollar is-_|iade of sweat and endless sacHfices. But 
for those who came as we did, not knowing the language, 
and^lH the era in which we can«i ^ \. ^ 

I called to mi n^ all the talk 1 heard pn the ship* \ ^ 
Someone had said^^^ shall^stay in 
I shall^ make^stern sacrificesi^^^ 
fiomei buy a-mu^iB- and di_ cart , and no longer have to ttl 1) 
: ' the soil . . One after another, the^^^ 

seek thei r f orixines , many to send thei r sons to ich ooll to 
b©:oire doctors s lasers s or engtneers; ta fill the\prdfes- 
siohal yotd in their little villages, Pbdr inlnigr^nts. 
How many dreams they had , dreaife that vahl shiad §11 Itpo 
- quickly when they came into contact with harsh realiW.^ 



♦Near the end of 1907, a letter to the editor appeared in^ thi? 
C j eyel and^ News s i gned with the initials G.AIM. The wKter c(a^p 
plained atRlut thi hordes of Italian immigrants 
with cash from the United States. The editor's answer was that 
inbst of those Who retuni h^ the ftneHcan^way 

of life are disillusioned in the old.country and are only too glad 
to" get back to the United^States to spend the rest of their liVes , 
and so long as the foreigner lives here he must live, thuis contri- 
buting his share to the city's trade: buying, eating, ^and paying 
•.rent. _ : _ ■ .:• . ■ V " . 



ftost of eievelahd's ItaHans found it impossible to fetufri to 
Italy* 6ut if they could tiot return to Italy they had at least 
found a place where one could eat tread. Most important i family 
. values would be maintained and family advancement promoted. 

A few Italians arrived in 1862 arid Settled in the Britario 
Jt^etr market district kiiowri as the Hay Harket in the vicinity of 
Central and Broadway. They found employment in the local factories 
Berea quarries* and marble works on Ma3|geld. Road where they later 
started a colony known as "Little Italy."? • 

Beginning in 1870, Italians arid other immigrants were crowding 
into the Hay Harket district. Nearby on "Whiskey Hill" were tfie 
worst terianerits in Cleveland. It was an impoverished area with the 
Rigfiest birth and death rates in the city. Resideritial segregation 
crowded Italians into old housing. arid low rents. While all inimi- 
grant, groups Were cbrifiried to particular areas of the city* whether 
near the core or on the periphery, the 16*836 foreigri bbrri Italians 
in 1910 and the 18,288 in 1920* were Segregated to, a greater extent 
from native whites than from Blacks. This was a uriique instance 
among all ethnic groups.^ 

As they built their coitinunitieSi Cleveland's Italiaris laid 
the foundations for the develbpmerit of ari etl^ic solidarity that 
would have beeri the erivy of Italy herself. Italiari ethnicity can . 
be understood best if we recall that the Italian imnigrarit brought 
no. sense of nationality with him. It was iri the Airiericari setting 
that Cleveland's Italian iraiii grants became aware of beirig Italian. 



Ffoin tfii Beginnliig tfii; nucleus of Italian ethnicity has been 
the family, the family has been the eehtet* for tWe trahsltilsslbrt/^ 
of values that encompass social i political; ecbhomlc; rellglousV 
an^fcultaral training; Cleveland's Italians nay have been trans- 
planted but they were not upfbotsl. thi Little Italics that 
appeared on th^ Cleveland scene were more than laboratories where 
acculturation occurred; They were Incubators that spawned ethni- 



The ethnic coniiiunlties they founded included Italians from 
nany villages* Each group had Its own traditions^ custbiis, patron 
saint and dialect i their first American experience was to learn 
how to live with each other* Thus the Itaiian-ftnerican coirinunities. 
that energed in Cleveland witnessed Italians intennarryihg^^^^ 
custoins, traditions, native saints and even an Italian-ftneriran 
language, a mixture of Italian and /fi^Hca^^ new 
rthnicl^. that developed was tempered, however* l>y the persistence 
of the concept of paesarii. Only those from the native village were 
true paesani ;■ Today, one can still witness the survival of village 
loyalties within the various "hometown societies" in Cleveland's 
Italian community. ' - 

There is a diversity among Gleve^ but diversify 

Is not the same as separation i The hew ethnicity in.vlyed the 
Sharing of a common I te^^ out of which Italian- 

American institutions were formed. Among the institutions that 

appeared^ the Italian natfbriality church was one of the most Instfu- 

-• •- _ • _ - - ■ J . --12 • \ — " -— - ■ 

mental in promoting ■"Italianitai" The nationality church was the 
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outgrowth of an ethnic awareness that began to express itself by 
the late 188&'s; eieveland's Italians found in the Snerican setting . 
ah Irish-dominated church which th^ vt-iiwed as foreign and inade- 
quate in meeting their needs. There Were no Italian speaking 
priests nor was there any respect for Italian religious customs 
and traditions, ebnsequefitiy the Bishop of Cleveland vras pressured 
by the 560 Italians who lived in the Hay Market district to send 
, for an Italian priestl Father Pacificb Gapitani arrived from Rome 
in Ouly 1886i and on May 8, 1887, the first Italian nationality 
church in the state was dedicated to St. Anthor^,^^ on Gafnegie 
Avenue hear 14th Street. , . 

. As the Italian colfliiunity increased in numbers, more nationali^ 
Churches were established, and by 1937, six major parishes had been 
formed in Cleveland. serving as many separate Italian coiiftiunities 
in the city. buring:zthe pxist World War II period a gradual de- 
centralization of the Italian coiiintirii ties began. The causes of 

the decentralization are many but the effect on the nationality 

■- • . • . " . . .. . ^ 

churches has not been serious. ^ 

Today-there renain five fairly ebheentratsd ^ 
Greater Gleveland (See Map 12): 1 

1) tittle Italy on Mayf ield and Murray Hill ; also known 
-as the Holy Rosary Parish.' 

2) WoodTand Avenue and East Bo^vard; part of thr Woodland 
Hills Social punning Area. 



3) In the South Gbllinwbdd Social Planning Area. ..- . 

4) On Cleveland's West Side around St. Rocco's Church on 
Fulton Road. 



5) At Hest ■ 69th'. Sti^et arid BetWt A^^ Lady 
of Ht. Camiel Church.; — — ^ 



^ The paHshes' In these helghbor'hoods contl^ as strong pro- . 
miers of Italian ethnibl^i The Ita:l^ language Is preserved Iri 
religious services; Many Itallan-ftnerlcah custoire arid traditions 
coritlriue in rel Iglous festival s and activf ttesrcelebrated f^it sti^eet 
parades honoring patron isatntSi ^^^^s^^^ Roccb and others. But 

Bssst Important* the ithrile church faialns a vehicle "For family 
solidarity as those -who leaverthe cbmnurilty returri for services i . 
festivals, arid meetings. . 

An exaiminatlon of the history of Cleveland's Italian natlohf^ 
ali^ churches reveals the gradual develdpme of ari Itillari- 
AiKri can heritage. Because Clevelarid's Ttatiari coniwnt^^^^^^ i-i 
reproseritatlve of many Central arid Southern Itai tan villages 3^^^ 
was Tiot^feaslble for an:/ sirigle group of paesaril to build 1^ owri 
; church . Sihee ceninoh effort was necessary * the riati qnal Ity 
churches became ca^lysts for solldlfylrig the varlou into 
a uniquely Italian-American ethntcl^. In fact, the .'rianei of the , 
five Italian^ nationality churches reflect ihl^s et^inlxd 
_aiiyi each group" of paesaril would have preferred dedleatl rig the 
church to the pa^n- salrit of Its riati ve vinage. Instead they - 
chose riaines like St. Arithoriy or St. Rocco since thes^^ 
accepteble to all Itatlanr» and certainly none could ar^ue with 
-naming^' church Holy Redeetier* Holy Rosary or Mount Carmel. Still 
the Itallaris did riot forget their patron saints;- Stitues of each 
salrit adorn the side altars' In the churches. Each group of paesani 



mm 



held its osm banquet anJlitree to fibnor Itk -patron saint. 

Qne of thMationality churches* for example, celebrates banquets 
for twen^-Sio patron saints and j -in adcHti on, organised twelve 
street parades honoring patron saints during the siBflmer months. 



ihbdrhbod 

Today one of the inos^ ethnically active Italian neighborhoods 
is St. Rocco's on the West Side of Cleveland^ This' neighbdrhopd 
g^ew- but bf art Italian tbloj^ that had beSS to d^elop Bear the 
Fulton Road area. When the old Hay Market burned down, many 
families settled in this predominantly German area because there 
Were many factori;es to provide work fbr thm. ftlthbugh sbn« of 
th^e factories were condanned at the end of the 19th cen^ they. 



are still bperating_ tbday either because of official negligence w 
a general need for work. 

i'^Ehureh . ■ : '>".^.,: . .. 



\ 



A few men from this cbl brty jbi tied together in 1915 and built 

■ ■ ■ ■ V _L ■ ■ - - 

a small chapel on Trent Avenue where;^ they, held the first celebration 
in^hbrtbr of St. ROcco^. It was not until ig22ithat the Bishop: of . 
Cleveland recbgrti zed t^ little church, and in. 1924^ Father Sartte 
Gattuso was naiiea pastor!^f During his tfiirty^two year pastorate. 
Father Gattuso built St,* Rb^b's^^ bhe bf the leading Italian 
natibhality churches in Cleveland. 



Father Sattuso's drems of a new church i School i parish house, 
/: , and s-fstersV house would never have been realized had fie depended 

on Hs weekly collections of ten dollars. A bazaar held In the 
fall of 1924 brought In about fourteen hundred dollars. WJth this 
iribney , Father Gattuso purchased a lot on Fultbri Road arid by 1926, 
a building. ras cbn^Teted on the property which Included a temporary 
: church, a hall and four classrowis In the basement where St. Rocco's 
School opened ^Iri 1927 to first arid seeohd graders. 

The years that followed this Inodest begiririlrig were years of 
growth. Despite the general economic depression of the 1930' s arid 
weekly collections of frequently less than $30, a new school and 
parish house were bullt.^® A loan floated In 1937 through the sale 
of bonds/ worth $500 eacfii erasecl the parish^ debt; the bonds were 
paid off by 1944. Under the leadership of Father Gattuso,. the 
community whose manbers were bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, 
and stenanasdhs by trade snerged stronger- than ever from the 
depression years. . 

: There remained oiie last building program; a new church to .. ^ 

serve the growing Italian corimunity. For many years members cogni- 
zant of this fact patiently, collected bricks for this task, the 
old wrecked brick kilns on Canal Road and various bther°wreck1ng 
sites provided sources for building materials which were-stored 
on the tihurch grounds. .Bricks, stones and slabs of marble were 
/easily accessible to the men of the parish since inany of then i 
worked on constnicti on jobs tfirdu^^ In time this 
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junkysrd of naterUls «ras assa*^ and skilled men into 

a beautify Vsinieture seating 7S0.^^ ' . . 



The naf.St. Rocco ehurcfi measures brie htindred and twenty by 
eiih^ feet. No pillars' oHtruct th^ view of the nain alHri wfiicR 
is made of imported Italian marble. the church is a magnificent 
nbnunient to the talents arid devOtioh Of nveifibersr Of an Itaiian cora^ 
ounity who spent nmch time arid labor in bwlef tO preserve their 
religious and cultural traditions. The ^thnip feeling that'^Com^ 
to the Ital ian-Aroerl can of thi s West Side commihity .is enhanced as 
they realize that St.. Roccb's is -ah tritegraljjart'^^hdr^^^^l^^^^ 
Aroeri can heritage. .'. i-'r 

St^ Rocce ' s ibhegj - 



St ^ Rocct's school cbhtihu^^ 
f only among the elementary children but also a^n^ 

school age who attend youth meetings at the sdhopT; |yeti the^^^^^^^'. 
school is 1 iiiti ted in what i t can dp . State education^ requirements 
. as well as Diocesan obligations have tended tO discourage ethnic * 
' training, the one in^oses a structure curHcult^ 
Cial Obligations UiK>n, t^^ 
' timci money: and talCT^ 
' programs; Until the^ ear^ly, 1950' s, the yOu^^ 

exposed to five years of training Awards 
were-presented to t^se who attained a cectaih pif^f iciehcy irr: 
italiahi Even school pUys^^w^ 



But overcrowding conditions after the war forced many ybuhg couples 
to nwVe to nearby suburbs, to take care of their transportation 
heeds, a bus service wft established by the, parish* but high oper- 
ating^ costs forced the parish to discohtihue this service in 1969 
and school enrbllnsent fell substantially. In 1927, there were 159 
children enrol 1-edi No enrol litient figures are available for the 
year^ from 1928 to _it43 because no reeor'ds Ware kept during this 
tinre. The" total enrollment since 1944 amounts to 10^212^ 

Enrollment in St. Rocco's Cat4ia1ic ^chool 
(3205 Fulton Road, Cleveland , Ohioj 

Year Number^ of itudents Year Number of Students ^ 



1944-45 


255 : 


1960-61 


435 


1945-46 


260 


.1961-62 V 


506 


1946-47 


260 


1962-63 


. 526 


1947-48 


252 


1963-64 


422 


1948-49 


244 


1964-65 


496 


1949-58 


240 


: 1955-66 


509 


1950-5J 


234 


1966-67 


466 


1951-52 . 


236 


1967-68 


433 


lp52-53 


275 ' 


1968-69 


406 


1953-54 


258 


1969-70 


349 


1954^55 


271 


1970^71 


"334 


1955-56 


284 ^ 


1971-72 


286 


1956-57 


299 


• 1972-73 


229 


1957-58 


349 . 


1973-74 


240 


1958-59 


359 '. 






1959-60 


399 
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Festivals 



Two of the four original religibtts festivals fnvolving street 
parades have continued. One of these, a strictly reiig'i^us pro- • ^ 
cession held on (3ood Friday and lasting from 6:30 p. m^" until 8:30 p.mr 
has cbhti^nued for over 50 years. In this procession all of the ^ 
statues^^ bf saih^ passion 



are carried for two ffllles through the streets of^^e>parisfi; The 
second strert prtices^Ton Is the brie honoring St; |?occo, the patron 
saint of the parish, the statues of St. Rocco,. St. Anthor^, and 
Mother Cabrini are carried through the streets in la precession 
which lasts for two hours. Unlfice the Good Fridayi celebration, 
tbs festival cbhtinues for several days and involVres both the 
religious traditions with a nine day novena'preceding thexfestival 
and conraercial activities which provide the monies needed to 
support the church for the coining year. In 1974, 'the festivaljs 
expected to bring in $6 0,000.^^ ' Several months of preparation are 
involved, and fhe festivities have become a. kind of "hornecoming" ^ 
for those who have moved from the neighborhoods - 

The history of the Street processions reveals that the Italians 
had been accustomed to a state-supported church in Italy. The 
immigrants in-Cleveland had difficulty adjusting to the weekly 
collection system, eonsequentlyi the hatibhality church/needed to 
find other Ways to motivate the Italians. to contribute. The pro- 
cession with the fiesta that followed offered a solution'. Before 
the 5tatue of the patron saint was taken to the streets it was 
•draped wiih streamers. As it traveled in the procession, money 
was pinned to the streamers by fiesta-goers^.^;^ This custom remains 
today. In the inuii grants' early experience the street processions 
also provided an ojutlet for social and recreational activities at 
a time when the opportunities for such expression were limited. 
Finally, they enhanced the development of active ftalian-Araerican 



societies that enrlcfiea'the city's cultural life. Each society Is 
represented In the parade with banners carried by the members. 
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It Is In the various Italian-American social organizations 
that the thirt stronghold of ethnic vitality resides^ Supporting _ 
the family and the church in the St. Rocco parish are fifteen such 
groups. They are: 

the Home Family Club ^ 

Ladles Au'x» Home Family Club^_ ^ _ — -_ 

— Hest Side I l dlu-Ai iiericairCiYlc Coimiittee 

Nbicattarese eiub > 
Giuseppe Hazzi tie todge 
' North Italian Club, Inc. 

Ladies' Aux. North Italian eiub 
. ^ The Trentina Club / 
~~5t. Rocco 's PTU j 
_ ^ Boly Family Sodality of St. Rocco Church 

St. Rocco Holy NamiB Society 

Hercede Society (St. Rocco) 

Sante Catholic Union 

Knights of St. dbhn Comm. #330 - 

St. Rocco's Panish Federal Credit Union 

' !■ ■ " 

The most important if these are the Trentina Club^ the Noicattarese 

Club, and the North Italian Club. All. three own their meeting 
halls. The first two ar^ hemetown societies. Their mCTbership is 
open only to those Italian-Americans ^hbse ancestors emigrated from 
a particular paesl. 
socfeties' meetings. 

It is easy to understand why the' local hometown societies 
were first to organize themselves. Although the Italians had come 
. to Cleveland from many <11/fferent sections of Italy, several families 



t ino time is English spbReh in the hometown 



frequently came from the same village, the natural tended 
for these paesahl to seek each other out and to renal n In close 
contact, Hhenever possiBle they made their homes close together^ 
somet-fmes on the same street. The Italians formed more hometown 
societies than any other nationality group 1n the clty.^^ 



. These societies did not 'come Into existence liecause Cleveland' 
Italians were uprooted; they were established to strengthen ah 
Identic the paesanf already possessed. Each group of paesani 



feared be1ng_afeorbed-4>y-€5^ greater Italian community. 

Meeting on a weeRly basisi they rCTi hi seed In the dtalect of thelf: 
native village, maintained family acq^^^ that their 

children would know each other, and continued ties with the native 
village that becasldnally involved financial assistance. 

Cleveland's Italian hometown societies ser^ed^^^a^ mataal aid 
associations. The paesani burled their own dead, cared for the 
widow and the orphan v found anpVoytnent for the unanployed and 
housing for those without shelter." The hometown societies were 
not mere pizza and sausage clubs whose nienibersRIpxsat around 
playing cards and "bocce" on Sunday afternoon; they^^rere active - 
partlelpaats In community affairs. Citlzenshlp'toofc on. a special 
meaning as the societies realized the voice It gave thaii tiJ local 
'affairs. The paesani were always ready to support any good I^llan 
seeking office regardless of political party- An example of this 
can be seen In the case of Alexander "Sonny" be HaldrlbUSi the 
first person of Italian descent elected to the eieveland City 



-Council* be MaioHbus had substantial support from the various , 
hdmetowrr societies. Qtherwise he cpuld never have held office as 
a RepuBlican in an Italian conmunity that supported the Democratic 
Party.3° / 

Naturally, the hometown societies were proud when those who 
achieved Were paesani, but the advancement of a few depended on 
the support from the mar^y. Consequently, the promotion of ^ 



"Italianalita" and"thelIev¥lopment of ethnic awareness became as 
sacred to each society as the cbncerh for the welfare of its own 
group. A common ethnicity emerged out of the necessity of the 
hometown societies to prepare their paesani for the American exper- 
ience. At their meetings papers pointing to the aehiev»ients of 
Italian-Americans were read. By studying I taliafi history they 
became cognfzant of where they had been as Italians, and this gave 
them confidence and pride in their ethnic heritage as Italian- 
Americans. : . 



in 1912^ Gidvahhi Zacearo opened theifirst Italian business 
in the area, a grocery store at 3557 Trent Avenue. The store 
quickly became a meeting place for many coninunity projetts including 
the organization of St. Rocco festivals. In the 193d's with the 
dissblutioh of the to Presti, Gallucci, Zannbni business partner- 
ship which operated from Hobdl and Avenue i Mr. Ettbre Zannbni opened 
his own Import store on Clark and Fulton Avenue. The store, known 
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also as eieveland Import, Is today the leadiiig^ Ftallah business 
estaBllsfiment of tfie area. " 

As shown by the following table* the number of businesses 
around St. Rdccd's rielghbdrhoo^ been declining since 1950. For 
lacfe of Incentives, many bus1nessmen> rather than remodel existing 
structures, prefer to resettle In nearby_ ^burbs. 
■ . St. Roccd Area Businesses 







men 


1 n*m 

i3Z& 


V .■• 

Appliances . 


o 
c 


C 


4 


Attorneys 


A 






Auto Parts 




0 




Bakery" 




E 

P 


o 

q 


Barber : 


12 


8 


• o 
o 


fidwllrig 




1 


" ■ 


Carpenter 


1 


1 Z 




tontr. 


A 
*f 


A 




Contractors 


O 

o 


Q 


1 


Beauty Parlors 


4 


4\ 


Z 


pUucner ^ brocery 






c 


Candy store 


Q 

o 


11 




ei otnl ng _ fc 1 eaner 




c 
b 


c 


Costume Shop 


3 


1 




Dairy 


2 


'2 


1 


Doctors (M.D.) 


3 


^ ^^'^ 1 .. 




Dentists 


2 


1 




Dance Hall 


1 


4 


i 


Florists 


1 


1, 


1 


Furniture 








Funeral Homes 


1 


3 




Flooring 




1 




Glass 








Greeting Cards 




1 




Gas Stations '\ 


4 


5 




Hardware 


5 


4 




J^elry 


4 


1 




Lumber 




1 




Manufacturing 


1 • 


15 


\1B 


Rachine Shop 


2 


13 




Music 




1 


1 


Metal Shop 


1 


5 




Movers 






1 


Photo 


i 






Paint -~ 


6 


.4 


2 
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1930 B5a ~ wm 



Printing • - -=1 ~/v^-i . 

Piling . ; ^ '0** : "^y^ 1 i' " 



Poultry^ 



Real E$i3^^'4^0^ifrl • 2 
Shoe Siore - SS^r 2 ; - 
Shoe^l^ir; ^T^i^ M 4 • '. 



Wall^iir , l ' J ■ 1.- . 2 

Dn? Goods ' 5 V 52 1 

Wniarts ,/ 3 

Papef^Hanger ' '2 

Bitch Baker-- 1 - 

Blankets 1 - c- 1 



1 5 3 

_ - i 1 

Wine/afed Beer - 8 3 

Clart/' Cafael Corp ^ . ^ 3 

Repair Services . 2 3 6 

Rejpigeratof 1- 2 2 

Savins & bbans - ;2 

" e - 2 2 

6 11 19 



157' 180 113 



■ 5= ^ 11? y living In Cleveland in 1870, only 35 

" ^I^S^ffi^^^firom Italy . From 1880 on, however", their numbers sharply 
V; ^fnci^ of Italian estraction represint 

the ^^pnd Tartest wWte ethnic g»^ 

.S7,do6 people living in the Cleveland Metropolitan irea. ■ 
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Year 


Total Number of Persons : 
Born Italy (Etiyahbqa Sbunty) 


1870 




- 

. 35 


1889^ 






1890 ' 


635 


635 


1900 


3,065 


3.065 


1919 


10.836 


10.836 


1920 


18.288 


19,438 


1930 . • 


23.524 


26.218 


1940 


20,961* 


24,033* 


1950 


- 15,630** 


19,973**^ 


1950 


17,892 


1970 




15.158 



*Haby Italians returned to Italy due to Hqrld^^ - 
**This figure rep^^esents "foreign stock" defined as foreign boro _ 
' persons and persons of foreign and ml jjed parentage. Tfie Bbnaid 

Levy Report (bp. bit.) lists 62*646 persons of Italian. 

extraction It^inMn the Greater Cleveland area; 

Second and thi rd generati on I tal ians Who kept thei r ethni c 
identity are excluded from the above figures. The totals, would be 
much higher if these categbries were added. 

Of the Italian neighborhoods In eievelahd* St. Rocco Is orfe 
of the earliest anVl smallest, but It has shown remarkable stability- 
through the years. Italian ininlgrants b^gan to settle and cbheeh- 
trate around StrRbccb at the turn of _ the century. By 1930, 40g of 
the /leighborhood's population; was born In Italy arid only, 14% were 
native born. Since then the ratio of foreign born to hative bom 
has remained at 1:6. ^ 




14 



eensus Tract B-9 







1910 




1920 


■ - < .■ 


1930 


; 759 


194C 


655 


1950^ 


869 


1960 


804 , 


1970 


597 



Total 

3.272 
4.139 
4.251 
4,254 
3.907 
3^585 
2.875 



*These figures IrcI ude only foreign born Ita] lans . If foreign 
sgck Italians and those who kept their ethnic Identity were 
addedj the totals would Be substantially higher. Based on the 
estimate for 1973 municipal elections prepared by Mr. Vlto 
Sanitatbi approximately 35% of the local population Is of 
Italian extrectlon. . 
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FOOTNOTES 



^ Fejeral Work Projert Ac^^ The People's of 

CliviTarRj i prepare bv the Workers of the Writer's Program i 
yeievelanfl. i942, 189; ^ 

— Foerster, Robert^ F. The Italian Emigration of Our Times . 
Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 1919, p. 529. ^ ~ 

^Ibld .i pp. 85-86. - . 

^Ibld., p. J . 

p. 475. ^ - 

^Ibld., p. 476. 

~~^nterv1^ with Frank Alescli Italian ipfgrahti Feb.; 2* 1965. 
%bse^ William Sanson Ihe^Hafcljq^f^a^Hy i p; 2§6; 
^Ibld., p. 14. 

?^re, Carolyn. ''Cul tural Groups In the 
The Cultural Approach to History. New York. 1940. 

i ^;^Sse Robert d. DePletfbi "Borrowing: Its Effect as a 
Hechanlsm of blngulstlc Change, In American Sicilian Beheral 
blngalstlc i. Vol. V, No. 1. Lexington. University of Kentucky 
BiparbrenFof Foreign Languages, 1961. ^ 

^%ta11anal1ta Is best translated as "the Italian feeling." 

^ ^Cfeveland Pr-sss , l^reh 7, 1934. . - 

^^Andrlcai Theodora and Suster^ Anthony (edsji ATI 
Nationalities Direc tory^ CI evel and . The CI evel and Press and 
The ^National 1 11 es Servi ces Center, W61, p. 53-54. 

Banquets or Feast Days were held In honpr: of -the following • 
twenty- two religious figures i Those marked witli an asterisk were 
street processions-; ,*Bur hady of the Pbbr; *Sa1rit buey; *^u tady 
of Consolation; *Sa1nt teb, patrpnal feast of the people of tongi ; 
Sa?''' ""^astlan; Blessed John Liccio de Cacomo; Holy^ Cross, eel e- 
brt ^ the people of Termini Imeress; Our Lady of the 
Anm. ition, celebratied by the people of Bronte; Saint SistOr 
patron, of Alife; Blessed Augustine ^ eel ebratfd by the peppje of _ 
Tenftihi Imereseil^fSaiht R(S5lii_x)f--P*fer^ 

-T^©ftaf-*Sal7frTTapor^H11it^ Rbsraarib; *Sa1ht Nicholas Politi 



bf .Alcara li Fusi, Our^hady of ^efusalOT; *The SorfwFuT^^^^ 
*Ottr Lady of Mount Carmel; *Sain€ Galogero and Saint Gaetanps 



double patrons; The Assumption; The Immaculate Ebnceptlon; The 
Holy Gruclfix of EaHha and *Saint Anthony; 




r Book of the History and Progress of St. Rocco's 

^^Ibid.i pp. 8-10. ^ 

eathdlic Universe^ Bulletin , eievelahd". Rarch t4, 1952. 

/ "^oage nir Book of the History an d Progress, oILSt. Rocco's 
Barisfr , p. 8. ~ I ~ '. _ 

^ ^he Plain Dealer . Cle^land. Feferu^fy 24,. 1952. 

^ ^the Catholic Universe: Bulletin ; ^levrelahd; Harch 14, 1952. 

^^Ihterview With James Tortelli, St. Hocco resident, April 30, 
1973. « 

_ "Interview with Father Andrew L. Costanzo* Pastor of St. 
Rocco's Church* June 3 i 1973. 

■ Ihtervisf* with Father Michaels Pastor of St; Rocco's Church, 
June Si 1973. 

^ ^he^glain Dealer^. Cleveland. August 16, 1966. 

^^hese groups incl ude the fol lowiiigi Hdicattarese. £Vabi - 
Central CbBinitteei Trentina Club^ North Italian CI ubi Rpe Family 
CI ob^ North Italian Wbmeh's Auxiliaryi Home Family Women's 
Auxiliary, Holy Family Sodality, San te Catholic Union^ Holy Name 
Society i Parent-Teachers' Unit, ^Mercede blub, St. Vincent de Paul- 
Society, Knights of St. John, HI-CLUB of St. Rocco. 

^The Cleveland Press , March 29 * 1935. . 

28 " 
Letter from Adolfo Tahnd, Mayor of Ripalimesarii to Vincent 

D'Alessahdrd, Decenber 31, 1948; 

29 ' - ----- 

"Interview with Vito Sanitato, Italian immigrant and President 
of the Noicattarese Club, July 16, 1968. 

%'Araldo. Cleveland, June 18, 1948. 
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Developinefft of the Sloveniah-eroatian St^^eiaji 

Host Slovenians and Croatlans of the St. Clair nelshborhpod, . 
came to America from an area In Europe extending from the. Jtillah 
Alps south along the Dalmatian coast. While *h1s strategic fegibh 
of Southern Europe Is presently part of Yugoslavia, prior to 1918 ^ 
It Was hotly "contested by Austrlans, Hungarians, and Italians. 
That is why U.S. Census records list Immigrants of the St. Clair 
nelghbdrhdqd as Austrlans, RungaHahs^ Italians^ of Ytjgbslavs and 

not as^SlbvCTtans of efbatians: 

- ■ - ' • ■ ' ■ - •• , - ■ 

There are many traits which Slovenians and Croatlans have in 

coiwnon. Hesterri oriented and;^Rdman Gathollc (although 25^ of 

Cfbatlans afe Mbslai^}^ both use the batih alphabet and speak 

_ _ _ __ _ _ ■__ _ . - ■ - \ ' ■ 

similar languages allowing easy communication despite the fact that 

th^ might not be fluent In the other *^s tongue, this probably 

explains the high propdrtldn of Ihtefmarrlage bccuffihg between 

the'^ twb-^natibhality gfbijps. — — — " 



. A. 



\ : 



Based on estimates published by thej^atlonall ties Services 
Center* there are approximately 46 »000^|^^ of iSldyehlah origin ' 
and 25^000 bf Grbatiah bfigih living in the GlevelShd afea. Ffbm 
the beginning of theif iirinfgfatibh, Slbvehiahs and Cfoatiahs have 
lived in adjacent or s:;omnron neighborhoods. While most Slovenians 
settled in Cleveland Croatlans formed larger enclaves in other 
pafts bf the United States, including Califbfhia^ Pittsbufgh^ and > 
Chicago; . v 



.V. 

'■-.V - 



: y 



On dctobei- 25J 1881* a^ter sUfVlvIng 28 days on 
A^TantlCi Jozef f urR, arte of tte fJrsi: Slovenians to ^each the : 
American shores, arrived In Cleveland. . He/and 48 other young 
cor^atrlots who shortly followed him settled In thi Czech area 
around Brtjadway an^.East 55th Street, alprig St. Clair Avenue.^ 

Soorrtfie coniralnity ekra Homes Were bought / 

:.] _____ :_ _ ^Z. " _ , \x ' _/ 

from earlier German settlers who r-yed between East 55th and Easf 



J 



/ 



29th Streets Superior Avinue and Lflke Erie. In this area they / 
establishf^ their first raajbr It quickly became tf^e 

hub of Slovshiah l^fe in America(/ the/st. Clair neighborhood,/ 



7 



As jobs became available /urther/eastwafd^ 1h Xdl 11 nWddd/ and 

' f" . . . ^ ■ . ■ ' / ■ ' 

EacUd, they formecl new ericTaves in these areas, fhrdtigh the years 



they established four maj^or cortinunHres: — 

St. Clair neighborhood around . Vitus parish; 

_^ tol-Uflwpod^n^^ Mary's parish; 

fiewburgh rielgpborhddd ardund St|^ Uwrerice. parish; 



Euclid Extended confminity with St. Ghristihe parish. 



Smaller enclaves were a"sb formed in Maple Heights and bn/the West 
Side of Cleveland, wi Lorain AVenue (see -Map 14) i ' 



A fw Crdatii?^?!^ resid^e^ iri Cleveland as early as 1866 but 
larger groups arrived only after 1890, settling in the -areas 
pieviously/^ccupied fcy the Slovenians b§tiken East 25tf| St^^ 
East S5th' Street, alUg St. Clair Avenue. \)ne of the early Croatian 
iitinigrahts ^as John ^dpdvich. On SuperiiDr aJnd East 36/feh Street^ 



Pbpdv/ch and his coun 



n built St. Nichols 



Croatian Sreeic 
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eatfioHc ehurch' (Byzantine Rite - Ufllate) Iri 1902; A year later 
In 1903, St. Paul Rbman Gathblic thtirch was erected. Croatian 
religious, eultural, social, fraternal, and to a certain extent " 
even political life, centered around these twd parishesi 

Reverend Nikola Grskbvie, St; Paul's founding pastor, haST^ 
great Influence witfi erbatian iSnigrants throughput the United 
States. He was khdwh as a polished writer, aourhalist editbr^ahd 
political activist. Through the first decades of the €Oth cen&ry, 
the conmunity increased in size and became one'Sf the largest 
Croatian settlanents in ftnerica. After 1955^ however, as more and 
tiibre St. Clair Slovenians moved to Euclid and other Easterti suburbs i 
Croatians around St. Paul's were attracted by the -old inexpensive 
and well built hoines left behind, by Slovenians. This led to a slow 
decline of St. Paul's parish life. Nonetheless^ the Church renains 
the center of Croatian life' 1^ Cleveland adrfiihistered by its present 
pastor. Reverend Stephen Mrakuzic. : 

St. Nicholas, the^secbnd Croatian ^parish 6 the areaV has a 
~si!jaTrer~fbngfegatTbm Under thT~inflljenci of their presenFpistbFi 
Hsgr. T. Firis, a new church has recently* been constructed on the 
old site. Investing in a new chuvth building can, undoubtedly, 
be regarded as ah inner city ethhie group's positive evaluation 
of the "future of Cleveland's \iear downtown area>. 



IBB 



Early Slovenian St. Glair settlers Were anmarried, unskilled 
young men. tike millibhs of otfier Europeans^, th^ were attracted 
.By the "land of opportunities" from Inflated stories of gold 
— _:d4scoveries and instant wealth. With the population expahsi oh in 
the "old country" many 'family farms Became too small to feed large 
households. When the 5Teak future Became a reality to growing 
youngsters and the infant industrial establishments at home were 
unable to absorb surplus farm labor, America seaned to be the - 
answer. ■ Young Sldveniaris, therefore, left their, homes for ftnerica, 
planning to return after accumulating enough mon^ to buy a piece 
pf property, pay debts on their land, or buy a business.: Many did 
indeed return home, especially during periods of depression in the 
United States; the majbrity, however, stayed and settled perman- 
ently. Even those who went home often returned, disenchanted by 
. the unsettled conditions in their home country and hypnotized i)y 

the frantic pace and •fueling of aeebmplisHmeht dbmihatihg flmerican 
^ife.' -■ ., " . _ 

in response to their dislocation, /or comraderie and support, 
Slovenians made their settlement into a Cbfrmunity. As for bthe»^ 
newly arHved in the United States, life was ever derrahding and^.the 
St. Glair cemmuhity provided a degree of familiarity and security 
that allowed the inmi grants a respite from their difficulties! 
The Slovenian St. Clair community, irf time^ became one of the most 
prosFferous and stable ethnic conihunities in Glevelsnd; 



- By 1930, the St. Clair community, like most other independent, 
entlavei of Cleveland * was prospering i The neighborhood dSered : 
to its settlers everything tfiey heeded. Income vfas secured f ran 
employment in local factories some of which were bilingual for all 
practical purposes- ^re enterprising settlers opened boardihg- 
houses, bakeries i grocery stores, meat markets, furniture stores, 
.small shops, **eal estate and notary public offices. Efy the 1930' s 
and 1940 's, an increasing number of the immigrants' sons became 
lawyers, physicians, dentists and aecdun^^ They established* 
radio programs^ had their own. writers and poets and their own 
pbl i tical and cbninuhi ty 1 eaders . A downtown visi t was necessaf^ 
only to deal with City Hall. or the Courthouse. The cditinunity's 
own financial institutions tdokd:are of say^ftig ^^a^^^ 
Local carpenters i briefclayersi mechanics and other tradesmen were 
available for major home repairs. The Church cared for religious 
life, for primal ry educat^^^ Md^^r various social activities. 

Being great admirers of religious and fblR songs, mOTbers of 
the cbfiinunity established singing societies in churches, halls, 
lodges, and even bars. Singing was and still Js an Integral part 
of their social life and scHiie of the societies became semi- 
professional associations off er-ihg elaborate programs ihcludthg 
bperasi which still attract widespread attention; In order to 
hotiie the variety of cultural activities, "national -homes" were 
built; in fact, no Slovenian cdnsiunity in America is without one. 
stage programs * dances ^ concerts and social and cultural activities 
still taRe place in these homes. The ethnic environment, r^owever. 



did hot impede tfie process of acculturation rather » tt helped the 
new 1nin1 grant to adapt gradually to the ftnerlean way of life without 
throwing him Into a "sink or swIm'V situation. At the same time 1t 
helped him to preserve his own heritage and traditional values. 

With higher .standards of living, and the 1 tire of hewer homes 
and larger lots in Euelid and other eastern suburbs arid countlesi 
a gradual out-migratioh from the St. Glair cornmunlty started to ^ 
take place. As older residents moved out in. the 1950'Ss^post World 
Bar n political refugees arrived by the hundreds from Slovenia to 
settle in the neighbdrhodd and to rejuvenate it with hew bTood and 
new expirleriees. The expansion of the Black cramunity during the 
196B's gradually encircled the settlement so that it now constitutes 
a white ethnic island (see Maps 15-18). This devsldpmeht had a 
negative effect Oh the St. eilir^eotnnuritty.-^ 
Ws'fear of criitie and the decline In property values, particularly 
In tfte border area around Superior Avenue and East 79th Street. 
Uncertainty about the future of the cdnwunity made many leave the 
area. Yet, the maaorlty stayed arid, spurred dh by the Interest of 

nm Grdatiah settlers^ a hew vitality is evident seldom found in 

- ■ ■ * ^ - . . _ ■ ■ ■ - - 

did heighbdrhdods. . 

During the last ten years* Croatian emigratidh td the United 

----- - - ■ ----- — - . ■ - ^ ■ ■ ' * " ' ■ 

States has been ednsiderable.- Th& average number of iimil grants 

frdm Yugoslavia is about 6i 000 a year. About 60% of these are 

Groatians and quite a few' have been attractid to the.Gleveland St. 

Clair neighborhodd. Host of these infriigrahts are ydbhg and skflled 



In yaHdus trades and professions and quite i few fiave good 
a«dan1c credentials. 

Even though active In their own orgarilzatlbriSi Sti eialr 
Croatlans^are Increasingly Integrating with the Slovenian comiinlty 
patronizing Slovenian businesses, attending St. Vitus church ser- 
vices, and sending their youngsters to St. Vltur School^ which even 
holds special courses for Eroati an youngs tet%i • ; 



For the inajofi ty of Slovenian irSnigrants the church expresses 
tJ>e deepest feelings and values embedded in the Slovenian culture. 
Not having' a priest or a chujpcft^pf 

were ^'adopted" by the famous Slovak pastor. Father Furde3fi ;^ey 
ioined-Slovak organizations and fratef.pl ^ecie^^^ 
efforts of Father Fufdek^ the Eathblic diocese arranged for — - 
Reverend Vitus Hfibaf, a young Slovenian priest, to come to 
^-eiweland. A Sloyenian parish, St. Vitus, was quickly organize 
In i 8g3 with t(ppo raryi^ rte atJt^etef 't gjitireh brt E ast - 



i7th street arid Supefibf Averiue. Ehurch records show that " ^ixty- 




bn^jis "Si oroniaFpari sh . 



In the mearitintei mbriey was collect^ f bf - the purchase of land 
'"on the ripfthwest corner of Glass Averiue a?td Norwood Road. Despite 
their meager income, these immigrants were able to raise $6;b0d in 
one' year; a sum sufficient to> buy a 1 ar^e tract Of land arid buil^ , 



a temporary church oh East 62hd Street and Glass Avenue. They 
- subseqaehtly added a school buiTd1hg> . 

When in 1907, Reverend Bartholomew Ponlkvar took over the 
parish, he ffisnedlately mde plans for a larpr school and, church* 
The former was completed by 1912 and the latter in 1932. St. Vitus 
is :tfie largest SI dveniah church in America -r Only a settlement as 
deeply religious as this one could have financed such trontliSen^^ 
projects at a time when almost 30% of the STovehiah SU El ai r popu- 
lation was uriaripl by ed.^ 

After forty- five years of pastoral work, Msgr. Ponikvar died 
in 1952 and, was succeeded by RevereHd LWis^zhik who Had beerr-- ' 
born and raised in the same Slovenian het^^^ Under his - 

guidahcei the parish reached a hew peak: of activity, both as a 
center for rel i gi ous as wel 1 ,as soci al 1 i f e . Wsgr* Bazni k ranbdel ed 
the church, bull t a Targe gymnaslum^auditoriuiBi a convent for 
teaching nuns* restructured inany church bfgahizatibhs and established 
hew ones. With his two assistants, he supervised over forty church 
brgahizatiohs. During th^ 1950 *s and 1960* s,^ available 
Ipace^jj^ and large recrtoly was cdritinudusly 

in use. Reservations for activities had tb b^ made bver six 
months: in advance. There were more people in the church during / 
week days than jn^ther-^ri shy Presently St. Jfitus 

parish lists a membership of approximately 1,000 f^^ Some of 

these, however* are living ih suburbahv areas and cbme to church on > 
Sundays. 



• In, rddltlbn to St. Vitus, a neW congregation was estifetllsh^ 
a few years ago ^ a sasitler group of eroat4aniVsibven1anV a^^ 



Serttan innlgrsnts/ On Addison RoadV tfiey bought a tract of land 
and built a small Seventh Day Adyentists; Church. 

. •• ■ ■ , . ■ ■ ;■ ' ■ t. ;. 

^ The^are ^b^arb^^ and twb public schools in the St. 
eiair neighborhood. However, very few youngsters of Slovenian ; 
parents attend public schools. . 



" ""TylR^iough St. Vitus Elementary school , off eHhg grades l to 
8^ disebntlnued ;tHe Slovenian language programs in the 19WSi the 
schbbi is still "Considered an important sbci Si i zing agent by 
Slovenian parents, perpetuating theJiiost impbf^Tit cultural va^ 
«hilg fulfilling the broader bbjectivesbf the American educational 
system. YbUngstef^ attending its classes develop the cohesive 
base necessary for the perpetuation of t^^^ 

EnroTTments have been declining frbm a, maximum of 1,700 in 
- -192& to 596 -ifi4973--^!TO-iras--beew^ r~ 
. birth rate and partly to increasing costs; Tiie schooU however^ 
remains a strong educatiwisl forbe and receives the full support 
of the Slovenian coninunity. The school is staffed by Nbtre Dame 
Ststers and lay teachers. . • . 



is?-; ••1 
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St ^ Vtt n s ScHool Enrollments 



■ -v 



1910 
1920- 



1S70 
W73 



470 

1,»5* 

603 i 
394. 

. 704 
723 
596 



♦Irj the 1920' s 



930' Si the schbbl <Nras=dperatfng on two shifts 



and-was-arfng the bid and new school baT13gng' 



Since 1952, iFre school premlse^^^^ used by the 

Slove^^an Saturday School, the Pastor and a ^bwrd of parents 
directly supervise the program which is staffed by prof essichal 
Slbvehian teachers i During the past ^eh^ yeaS. enrp^ 
reniain^d^ rathef steady between J5d_and 170: pupils_per^^ 
Students We diYided into nine classes; In additibn to lear^thg 



the Sloyeitian language and culture i_they- also; prod 
progfNans abd organize other social activi ti^. ^ 



^■^cated at 1075^- 



The. two public schools are the H^dge Ser: - 
East 74th Street arid East Hadisbh School at H30 ^i^disbh Roadi 



in 1973i\ the Hodge School had 188 Black, c fidren and 432 white 
stuBenS whiiiB East Madison had 260 Black arid 194; white students 



with 70 Juriior ^High school girls 1ft mentally retarded closes y 



bussed here to sati sfy T1 tl e t-reqtsi reneh ts . 
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illation. -The 

-4' ■ - ■■ 



Neither of the schools vfs supported i^f the neighborhood popu- 
H r1otSs_of 1965 have touched the cprSmihlty deeply 



and many parents hai?e establlsHer ^'su^^^^^^ their ^ 

children, since n»st of the public school young'steWi especially 
Blacif pupils; come from outeide the neifTborhw^,,^^^^ fights 
, 5e^een the latter and pari sH school pupils necessitated a change 
in lunch and dismissal hp«r^. ' " '/ ^"^"^ 

Publications^ i " ■ ' 

At present^, there are; ten SI bvehi an newspapers in the United 
States, Of ->hese four ari published. in. the St, Clair consnunity. 
. one is a daily,; one a weekly, and tsoare semi -monthly. Following 

i5 a list , of some of the mere important publications. ^ ^ 

■ - ■'_ _ - ■ - ■'- i ■ - 

toeriska Domovina (Amerieah HomeK This daily^lpaper is : prints in 
, STovenian^and covers local national, and international events. 

It has been published^since 1897 in the Str Clair coiimunity arid 

Its current circulation is 4,0d(J. On .Fridays* an fnglish section 

is included. P"' \ y • 

. emerikanski SJbyenec (American STovgne). . Also published-ih'^ thi ' ! 

neighDomood , thi s weekly dates baclc tdrl891> tt is the official ' 
; paper of the American Sldvehi ah Ca|fiolfc U (K.S.K.tJ.) and i i 
I reports on the Union's activities in.Epglish and Slgvenia^. i 

Present editor is ErnestfRacic;- circulatfon 16^000.8-9 v f 

ilasjez (Oar Voice). This js a ^ovenianjSeffi^mohthly fraternal 
paper oT the American MuStarTrFN/Associatifin;,^^^ first pub- ; 
. lisfied-4ft-493^7— Present circulation is 7,500.1°-^^ \^ 

^^^^ (Nova boba ) . A semi-monthly fraterjial paper of the - AmePi can 

Fratenjgl- Union (ftneriska Bratska ZvezaX first published in 1525. 

Is pHn|ed iri: Slovenian and English and^has a circalation of 
9,000.i'-13 -■. _^ 

Enakborav ho s t . This is another Sloyem'an a^ily printed ^^i^^ the 
€]alr communTty. It wasifirst published ir. 1918^ In 1957; the ' 
pap.er was bought by the Slovenian daily in Chicaqo, Prosveta.^^ 



': There were many other 'papers published i'in. the Cleveland 

■ ■• ■ , 

Slovenian cbnmunity for various lengths Of- 
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Hesfcitb . A humorous monthly first pul>i^shed in 1902. 

. jvoncefc', A rohthl^ newstettgr pubiisfea Hy thA t^^^,^ 
sT^veman parish. ■ . 

Danica. - the parish newsletter of St. Vitus since 1907, -gd&el by F 
Francis Kerze. - \ " . - 

Sloga. Pablished by the Zveza Katoliskih slovencev {EstSoMc 
- Slovenian Uni^a) ft*dm 1915-1919. . 

Oglasriik. An adverti si na paper hf St. eiair merchants, published 
■in 1916; 10,000 copies were distributed. 

Trie- Clev e la nd dourhal . A monthly for Slovenian youth; it wis 
pub] Isiied between 1928 and 1932. n • ^ 

Jsjcra. : A communist newsletter which appeared irregularly between 
1934 and 1936. 

^£tM- ^SotheT^cbmmuhist hewslette? firsf published in Pittsburgh 
iiT 1935. It was moved to Cleveland in 1940 and stopped appearing 



^an t carjey fi lasnlk. . A monthly published between 1937 and 1943. It 
contained literary and historical pterials. . - 

Radio Prbqrams^^ . i \ 

■ ■ ' ^ ' j - ■ ' ) ' ' ^ - ' 

Th^ ,olde^ Slovenian radio program in America was begun through 

the efforts of .Heinle Martin Antoncic in 1938 on HDO^. Heinle 

Martin Aiftbncic retired in 1973 and his sis-terj Mrs. Antoinette 

HcSrath, has takerr over the weekly Sunday morning broadcast. ■ 



• Currently the largest Slbveniari broadcast' in America is' the 
."Slovehst^a Pbstada" {Sldvenian Radio Hour), a daily one^ hour prograia 
in the evenings, and ^t 11:00 a.m. on Sundays ^ HXEN-FM. !t was 
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y^' ' began 1n 1961^ Radaslav Weriamand is cUrfentTy run by V 
. Mrs. Wlan Pa^^ concerning : 

STovehiarjs in^a^^ giving news. on Slovenians in Yugoslavia 



m 



and elsewhere. considerable portion of the program is taken up 
by various genre of Sloveriian nusic. ^ 

the third mior radio brbadpast is done by Tony Peticovsek,/iJr. 
daily except Sundays. He Began Broadcasting on HXEN-FM in 1961. " 
Al though Tony's Polka Party is aimed at polka lovers of many 
nationalities, there is an emphasis oh Slovenians. (Frank r 
Yankovfchi the "polka king'* is a Glevelahder of Slovenian extrac- 
tion.) 

I^^19?2, Mario Kaucic began broadcast-fng for WZAK-FM and ha's 
managed to turn his broadcast into ^ daily^ using both the 
Slovehiah and English language and featuring Sloveriian music and 
anhburicements. ' 

Social Activities ' 

The focus of social and cultural activities in the SlCK^iSftn'^ 
cbSnuhity ^4s the Slovenian National Home on St. Clair. It occupies 
three-quarters of a city block (with two of the buildings of the 
Peter Dieiiier estate still standing). Activity started in 1903 to 
eblleet irohey to Buy this property. The Idea lay dormant until - 
1910, when new discussions were initiated by 35 lt>dges. Again in 
1915, there were meetings regarding the creation of such a facility 
with about 42 lodges: participating. Npt until March 1916, however. 
Was a cohferehcp held to elect a board of directors and t;- pledge 
money. The first board of directors consisted of Dr. Frank Kerhs 
Ooze Kalan, Mihael Setnikar^ Ignac Smuk, Zbfka Birk, Frances 

' ■ ■ " . 
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hatiiscfiei Anton Kolar. Rudolph Perdan, Louis Pi re* Franic: Hkddverhlki 
Primoz KogoJ, Frank Cernei Watt Petrdvieh, ,3e2e Zele and Frank 
Oalcsic. thirty lodges beeame members and over $7,000 In pledges 
were made. By the end of 1926, the treasury had $10,000 and Wer 
$16il300 pledged. The property was bought in 1916 for $45,000.^ In 
19-22*, construction was started oh a huge complex which covered the 
front part of the block facing St. 61 air Avenue. By the time con- 
struetibn was completed in 1924, the building complex cpst \ 
approximately J326, Odd. Approximately 35 to 40 Organizations \ 
are located in these buildings. Dr. Kerri, the fij'st president, 
stated in the yearly report of l?-1fi-i917 that this building would 
be a center for fraternal and cultural groups, a piece where the 
Slovenian youth can have their plays* dances and clubs,- and a 
centfr which would be a memorial by which future geheratio^s could 

_ ■ - j1 - - ■ - '^17 - i i ' ' 

remember their heritage.-^' The Slovenian National Home has under- 

; ^ :. ■ ' ■ i • ■. ■ 

gone a -"facelift" in preparation for the fifty year arinivers • 

celebratic.i in March, 1974. 

Trie Slovenian neighborhood has been served by the St. Clair 
Recreatibhal Center since 1919. this facility was- originally _ 
known as the "Bath House." During World War l/ 3,200 petU 
were gatiiered by neighbdrhodd members in order to asR the Glevelahd 
City Gbuhcil to provide them with a facility for bathing. ^ This 
is one 0f the ?irst efforts by the people to use their numbers for 
palltjcal purposes. Latere this facility was expanded to include 
a pool arid a gymnasiums. The area behind the recreation center, 
facing Glass Avehueris presently being developed as an outdoor 



recreational area. Three playgrouhli" v?ere built in this cdnmunlty. 
two of them are part of the two public elementary schools; The 
third Is located on a sectleii of the comnanlty (north of St. Clair 
and east of East 65th Street) which was devastated t»y the East Ohio 
Gss Explosion In 1944 killing 130 people and making 2,000 homeless. 
The Slovenian community leaders organized a private corporation to 
rebuild the brie half square mile area which was demolished. 
Private money made It possible to completely rebuild this area and 
new homes were erected once the area was cleared. The playgrbuhd 
was named after Its greatest cbramuhlty leader, Iftnton GFdina. 

in addition, Sti Vitus Parish has a school playground and a 

__ _ _ _ _ __ * _ ■ _ _ _ ■ ■■ 

gymnasium which Is used for Indoor recreational purposes. 

Baragbv Dbm, at 6394 St. Elair Avertae, was bought in 1953. 

r * • ' ■ - . ' 
It serves as a meeting place for ccsnmunlty groups, confereh-eSi 

and special cultural programs of poit-Wofld War II fnmlgrants.^^ 

Fraternal Brgahizatibhs 

The first death of a Slovenian in 1884 forced the lisni grants 
to consider the expense of proper burial. «3bseph Turk porsuaded 
some bf the othzr men to form a branch of a Czech burial benefit 
society^ Marljln Spolek,^'^ M^vxy of this society's manbers later 
Joined the- American Slovenian Catholic Union (K.S.K.J.) which was 
organized on April 2, 1894. EVeh though its headquarters have 
always been located In Jbilet, Illinois, Cleve'inders have had an 

4. 

enormous Influence on the organization* In 1974, the SuprCTe 



President, Joseph Memanich, the Supreme Treasurer, Tone Mravle, 
and the Supreme Spiritual Di rector * ftonsigndr tdui^ Baznilc edme 

from the St. Glair Slovenian Ebmrnunity. Historically, a few of 

• __ . " __ 

the more prominent people from Cleveland who held office were Anton 

Grdina (Supreme President), John Pastirc (Supretie treasurer)* 

Honsighdr Oman (Suprene Spiritual Director), and Joe Kbvac (Finance 

Conmittee) • 

The Slovenska Dobrodelna Zveza (American Mutual Life Associa- 
tion)* was organized on Novembar 3, 1910^ This Is the only 
Slovenian fraternal society chartered by the Static of Ohio. The 
main off'ce of the A.M.L.A. is on St. Clair Avehue, Its fraternal 
semi-monthly paper, Glas SDZ* printed in this neighbdrhdod. : 
the present SU.^f^e* Pref^ict^rit is John Sushilc, owner of Norwood 
Appliance, a it^^c wus^ness establlsfiment in the heart of the 
Slovenian conrtunity.^^ 

Among Other fraternal drganlzatidhs with large memberships 
in the St. 6lair conmur^lty are the Ameri ska Brits Ra Zveza (American 
Fraternal Union), and Slovenska Narodna- Podporna Jeanota (S.N. P.O.), 
a fraternal lodge with headquarters in Chicago. 

Politically, the St. Clair community has been jserved by one 
of Its Slovenian members since 1926. John Hlhellc, the first 
Slovenian couhcllmah In tSe city, served Ward 23 from 1926 to 1931. 
He was succeeded by Julius Grosman who served from :932 to 1933, 



Williain Kehicf: from 1934 to 1935. *3ohh Novak from 1936 to 1939^ 
and Edward Kovacic from 1940 to 1953. Kovaclc's brother, John 
served from 1953 to 1961. Edmund Turk> the. present cHatrman of 
the Public Utilit-ies Goninlssipn of Ohio was Its eburicilmari from 
1961 to 1973.' The' present council man is Robert ffovalc. 

The most prominent politician to arise from this community ' 
was Senator Fr^nt lausche. ^"^s roots in the community grew simuir 
tahe^usly wit;' . : ^v^wth of the cdninuMity. Frank hausche 
practtcid law Tn' Cleveland from 1920 to. 1932, s'erved as judge of 
the Municipal Court and subsequently- of the Corrcnon Pleas Court 
from 1532 to 1941 when he was elected Mayor of Cleveland. He usekJ 
the Mayor's powers to the utmost in order, to mobilize Cleveland 
for the war effort. He served as Governor of Ohio from 1945 to 1947 
and was defeated in his second bid for the governor's seat. He 
regained the position of Governor in 1949 and won twi4:e mere, 
serving lehtil 1957. He was a Unite* States Senator from Ohio from 
.1957 to 1968. ^ 

Howevsr^ the'leeding St. Clair neighbbrhdojd coninUnity leader 
for over fifty years, W':s Mr. Anton Srdiha, a praiiiheht Cleveland 
businessman, who unselfishly devoted time and money not only for 
the bettertner^ of t^.e St. Cliir neighborhbdd but for all STovenian 
coninunities o. :^.evelahd. 

Over the last fiv ' vears, other Slovenians have answered the 
call to public servict va^-'-^'is capacities and in many different 
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locations in northeastern 9hio. jqdge August Pryatel has been on 

" - - ■«•* ■, - . • 

the bench since 1957. 

Frank Krainz* Mayor of Highland Heights, and John Vaneshs Mayor' 
of Hickliffe, were both born oh St. Glair and are of Slovenian 
descent. • '\ , 



Slovenians have been able to dofiiihate the 23rd Democratic 
Ward. Club for almost 50 years. They are considered a significant 
political group who contributed fnany^Wnstrious personalities to 
Cleveland public life. 

the Business Cbnummit y 

St. Clair Slovenians initiated two maa'or financial ihsi^itu- 
tions. On becanber 8* 1916* the Slevehiari Building and Loan 
Association was incorporated By the State of Ohio. Its founders 
were Paul Schneller, President, Frank Cerne, Joseph Kalan^ AntOn 
Grdiria, John Zulichf Anton Kausek* and August Kausek. ' In 1937^ 
the nan^ wa:. hanged to St. Clair Savings Assbciat^on..^^ k> . 
original name implies, tfve purpose of the irstitut was to give 
Slovenes ah opportunity to obtain loans for buying and building 
homes, the company has been eicpanding continu*3Qsly arid hew has 
four rranches in the eastern part of Cleveland. 

.1 the winter of 1919-1920, the North American Banking and 
Savings Company was organized, the Slovenians kh^ it as 
"Slovenska - trgovska - Promesna Bt .a." It opened for business 
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on April 23. 192(5; In ttme, branches were built In GolHriwood arid 
Newburgfr, both Slovenian neighborhoods. I ri 1959, It merged with 
the Central National Barik of Cleveland. The orgsinlzers of.the bank 
were Anton Grdlna. Its long-time president* Dr. James |!, Seliskar, 
John Grdlna, Oerne^ Knaus* August Hafnar, Matt Srdlrii,. Frank 
Suhadolnlk* Frank JaS:s1c, Jacob daricar, and John Gornlk. Major 
* bank services Included handling of mortgage loans for nelghborhbod 
residents, financing business establishments afld m 
transfer of money to the Old Country by people from the cbsfswrilty. 
Since Its incepliloni ^the bank was a success. Srie huridred/boeri^- ^ 
five thbusarid dbllar^ Wortfi of shares were sold w 
ever 8,000 accounts were opened at the start of Its long service 
to the Slovenian cenmunlty.^^ ! ^ 

The Slovenian community is presently served by 412 business 

arid industrial concerris:^^ 

Type of^ Bu^siness Number of €stabllshn^?its 

. Industrial -24 

Commercial 58 
Retail (small business) 228, , 

• Bars, cafe?, taverns, lounges 57 
. Gas sMt »ons 20 

Prof essjonol Services 18 

(physicians, lav^yers, etc.) 
Financial inrtitutions • 7 

.. TOTAL • ' . 412 

• There are rib. persorial loan companies in the neighborh(5od and 
even St. Vitus Church does not have a credit uhion. Sloveriiaris and 
CroatiariSs like most iirmigrarits, are tljrifty arid are used tb paying 
cashi ; 

Er|c , . ^<^^ ;■ 



neighborhood financial institiitions have large savings aecbuhts 
sell above the average for similar commtini ties. Being thriftyi 
they ysoally bought homes a few years after settling in Cleve1i;:i. 
PmUyr W '^, and church with local social activities seans to b% 
the niain thrust of their lives, A stable eoianuhity with strong 
and simple eonvictibhs - no wonder the St. eiair area has had the 
lowest delinquency rates -in Cleveland for years, a ra»^ phenomenon 
in a world. of changes and unsettled problems. 

■ ■ . . . "5 

Demographic Data 

As shown p Tables 1 and 2, census tract data indicates that 
from 1900 on, the Slovenian conr?{inity has moved up St. Clair ^ 
Avenj e. The census tracts which were first occupied -by. Slovenians 
(G-4 arid S-5) wers slowly tsSen. over by industrial and commercial 
establishniehts decreasing the total population from 2&C^ in 1910 
to 11 persons by 1970. ' • 

the peak of the Slbveniah St. Clair coninunity was reached in 
the 1939 's when over 28,000 Slovenians were giving between East 
40tfi Street E»d East ?9th Street, Superior an^ade Park Avenue 
3.id Lakeshore. (Estimates were given by Mr. Jaick;S*rekal j a 
Sloveniah realtor arid the late Afitbri Grdiria"".) ; ' - 

Because of the 1927 Quota Act, the Depression and World War II, 

the Slovenian population on St. Clair started to decrease during- 

----- ■ • - 

the 1940*s. However^ Iri the 195S'Si as shewri by eerisus tracts, 
there was a sharp iricrease iri foreigri-borri Slovenians who came to , 
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ftneHcan as pollt-lcal refugees under the Displaced Perserfi Act bf 
1948. By thi 1950 's there we?s over 20,060 persons of STovenlan 
backgrouhd living In the St, Olalr neighborhood. 

* ' * — 

• The 1970 U.S. Census shows sharp decreases In foreign b^rn 
except in fouv tracts, K-2, 5, 6r7i which ^rm the Reart of the. 
present day St. Clair ccSarainlty. The Increase In foreign born 
reflects theJjjflux of Croatian^ jmnrl grants who settled In this 
area after 1960, In facif k-6 census tracts shows the highest 
concentration of foreign born In the City of Cleveland (76.62). 



There was an Insignificant number of Blacks in the St. Clai** 
neighborhood until ^e census of 1950. Between W5d and 15^ 

. :1 J ^ ■ . .. ■ 

.tremendous gajfls^aere made by.the Black population In the southern 
and eastern census tracts of the Slovenian ceWiiunlty.' In 1950, 
L-2 census; tract had a total population of 5,065 people of which 
s^ven were Black. By 1960, the total popufation increased to 
6,977 with 98.71 Blpck. As shown by maps 15, 16^ 17, and 18, ^ 



within a ten-year pferiod, census tracts L-3 arid b-4 with 4,000 
people or more-:changed frsm all white to all Black. By 1970, the 
samcf traets show decreases in total population of oyer 50^. Such 
huge populaltlon shifts over a short perip*i of tim are bound to 
create serious problsns, high crime rates, Insecurity and social 
tension, not necessafily becau?« of racial differences but because 

S^-^tilation coSpbsit'f on followed byz shiarp 

_ - _____ J ! J — ' i 

deterlbration and finally a drep in pbpuU^tion 



of radical changes 
increase in housing 



next to communUies with relative stabtlity* ^ 
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Map IB, St. Clrlr Keigfibbrhbod by Gehsiis Tract and * 
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Map 18. St. CUir Neighbdrhddd by Census Tract and Black Populatien, 197B. 
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FOOTNOTES 



i_ * _ _ _ 

^ln_1940, Eleyelar^ wa^ the secord largest Slovene city In 

the world ^ surpassed only by Ljubljana > the capi tal of Slovenia, . 

William Gamson Rose, Cleveland, The Making of a City (Cleveland, 

1950). 

'2 '- - — - _ • - _ - _ - 

.Frank Cesetii^ Odlomek iz Zgdddvlhe ^ St. Clair Avenue ^ 

(Loubljanai 1969)^ p. !• . 

^Frank Turk, Slovenski Plonir (Cleveland, 1955), pp. lO-li: 

*Ibid., p. 25. • • . 

_ Joseph Zelle^ St. Vitus Church (South Hackensak^ N.J.^ 1969)^ 
pp. 4-17. 

g ^ 2 *L ' 

Frank Cesen, op . clt .^ p. 13. 

^Ayer Press, Ayer Directory of^ub34cat4ons (Philadelphia, 
1972). 

Frank Ceseh* op. cit. , p. 14-. 

9r 



fi^er Press i 
^^Frank Cesen, ' op..rCit . , p. 13. 

-^"Ayer Press s op^_c1t. ^ . 

10- _ ' • 

Frank Cesen, op. c1t ., p. 14. 

^^Ayer Press ^ op. c1t . 

^^Frank- Cesen i op.- cit . , p. 13. 

^^Ibid.j pp. 13-14. 

- .Bv^ Souvenir Book-o^f^ Of Slovenian Natijjnal 

■Home - 1 & 2 Harch , (eieveland, 1924). 

^^Strekal, Jakob, £ap§«_^- Translation of Annual Report 1916- 
1917. of Dr. kern, (Cleveland^ . - 

iniaiii Gamson Rose, op. cit . ^ 

^^Injef^iew *rith aakbb Zakela^ Janu^^ " ' 

%rank Turk, 5P^_cit; , pp; 15-16; . 
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2l 

j Frank StirtZi 
pp. 1-2. 

22 



iett Anniversary (eievelanaj 1960) , 



23 



Paul Schneller, Papers in the possession of Jakob Strekal. - ; 

Frank Ceserii op. eit . . p. 15., and _ _ _ 
Jakob StrekalT Bapers in" possession of Jakob Strekal ^ 

^*Refer to list compiled by Slovenian Team (Cleveland, 1973). 
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. Development of the Puerto Rican Near West Side Neighborhood 

'ftfqfatfon ^ ' . 

- The Puerto Rican coniwiinlty of Cleveland Is relatively new. At 
the turn of the century^ a few Puerto RIcaSs may have trickled Into 
the city a§ a result of ^i^aln's dlefeat In the Spanlsh-Amerlcan Uar 
When Spain- teded Puerto Rico to. the United States*^ But the most 
Important era of [WpuMtlon growth' for CleveU Puerto. Ricans 
were the years 1945-1965. Its short history is not unlike previous 
immigrant cdmnunitles at their Inception: ;^e beginnings of social 
arvd economic development and iapid popula^qn i^reaseV 

ininedl9tely after the Spanish-American Har^ tAi^sands of 
Latin ftnerl cafe, "predoml nan tly Mexican and Puerto Ric^i^were 
recruited to fill needs for farm labor in the United Stares and 
Haral 1 • Bpcause if Mexl co ' s proximl ty^tB^the "Unl ted States * ^ 
Mexicans provided, the Hon is-. share b^^ contracts on farms ^ In 
steel mil Ts^ and In factories. The t^g^teRlng of The Public Charge 
Contract Laborl^rovlslon and the literacy test In the. l930*s,^ 
however^ drastically reduced the Mexican labor force. Being 
ftmerlcari -citizens^ the Puerto Rlcahs were given priority. In less 
than tm decades the Puerto Ricans outnimibered^Kelr Mexican 

CDimterparts. The gap cqntlnui^. jo -wldea-whetL^a^ and factories 

_ • _ • _j_ _ _■ 

cut off Tfexican labor Indefinitely. 



After the Second World War, many Pueirto Ricans moved to 
several major cities on the mainland. Some settlied In New York, 
othei^s -In efilcagb and Elevelahd. the main attractions were steel 
mills, factories and agriculture. The agricultural workers settled 

_ • . _____ . * 

in Ndfthsrn Ohio* mairrly Lorain, Avon Lake, Pa1nesYl11e, ftorth^ 
Radisbn^ Geneva^ Unibnville, and Ashtabula. 

Agricultural workers were part of the domestic Puerto Ri can 
labor force, who came under specific contracts, corSnuted on seasonal 
danand, arid at termination of their contracts, went back to the 
Island. Some of them made subsequerit coritracts With optidri to 
ratiain on the mainland, settled in the States, arid we^e followed 
-vilter by their families. ^ ' 

Iri 1948, ariother group of f arm wrkers , the migrants, came 

into being. Li1?'e' the agricultural workers ^ they obtained contracts 

to work on the farms. But unlike the former, the mi grarit workers 

were riot subject to returning to Puerto. Rico; th^ could settle ' 

anywhere on the niairil arid "after terminatiori of their coritracts^. 

Both agricultural and migrant workers were furirieled to various 

p'arts of the Uriitid States under, the Puerto Rican Departnerit ^f 

Labor Higratibri Bivisiori.: Dunng 1948 -and 1949, about 5,000 . , . 

} • ^ ' • . • • • V > 

workers left the Island. Three years later this number soared to 

an average Of 12,000 yearly. ' ' 

The first sigriif icant. numbsr of Puerto Ricans' came to 
XleveUnd in the early 1950.' s. -Rbst of than came on a tanporary 
bafis, attracted by job opporturiities, but once here mariy decided . 



0 



isi 



to settle plrnianeritly. the 1955 Cleveland Natlbrialitfer Blrectbry 
1 jits, a total of 1^500 Puerto .Riean parents and cfiilclren, some of 
wnein had: been born hire;** Tfie opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
■_^-in_.li5B_JDosted^e^iun* trbootr^595~a^hTrW^^9607 Puerto^ 



_ - ^^^JKB^ 82% of all Spanish speaMng; residents 



Irv the eity. I ne .to! i owing year the hdmBer increa'Siff to BrSpd*^^ 
and the 1979; census puts the Jipber between 8',d52 antf 9 r022.^~lSie 
■ toLthe Mg h bi rt h r ate^^apd^^;gns4tnt-nii gra t i on from the island, -.the 



-nanber-TOOTd possTB ly dou ble every decade int j-jhe fbres eeabj e, : 



^ the majority of those who came in the 1950 's settled on the 
East Sfde in the areas around Hough i texington anB latePSuperior 
ftvehues^" The TfTirsM~f ur "choos^ ng " th^^ areaTwas^the prbximi ty ~ 
to Our Lady of ■ Fa tima Catholic Church ^ 650^ and St. Paul's 

Shrine, 4120 Euclid Avenue.' these institutions hSd Spanish- 
speaking, TrlhitaHaH^^^^^^ 

r In. 1958,, an. exodus began from the East to J:he_ji8ar.rWest Side^ 
V Co^etttidn^ith Blacks for hpusingi fiaf of the violence and 



-1 future^ - Presently there-are Iftor e^^ than-10T6OO- on the^ near-West- - 

Side albnei^^"' /: ^ - \ 



b^elopment of Neighborhoods ' _ -- 

Puerto Rican neigRBorfibbds are dispersed over twenty-seven 
census tracts, ten on the Ea§t Side and semriteen on the West Side. ^-^ 



ii^: ' ' neighborhood deteridratiOn were influential in this exodus.. In 
^ ^^^^^ i^ases, ttie exod^ 



^^pr.>;.;..;i;:-:,.:r-.:-H^-:- ;..V' : 



SobSi mon Puerto R1 cans being employed by steel mills and .other 
''flats'' area indtlstHes J 



Business and Economic Developme^it 



Hany Puerto R1 can wbtrieri are e mployed by Joseph & Feiss Company 
and tyon TarTors as seamstresses. Themen found jobs at. such fljlns 



as Chevrolet, Republic Steel, and Jones h Laiighlln Steel ebmpahy 



_ — 1 -The^lajority-bf e WeTah^^^^^^^ Rican populatio n fall s Into 

the lower inconre brackets. These men and Wbmeh came to the United 
States mainly for econpmlc reasons . Those who vrere financial ly 
well off and iiiore educated had no disire to leave the Island. 

-The near West Side Is an area of one hundred year eld wooden 
ibomeS:.--It :has. been.: the center of many etfirvl^-^oiHranltles In their 



struggle for "The American Dream." Irish, Slovak, and Gennan Imnl- 
gf^ants Were among Its ea»-ly 1h^^ Now It Is predominantly 
Span ish spe afel ng and ftppalachlan white. The area Is speckl ed with 
••fflem and T3op^9^e11cates:sen stores on^^^TO corners. Several 
afe Puif'to- Rtjba^^ 

There are approxlmat^^^ other businesses zOwned by 

iSsnlsh Jpr4^^ RIIotII b^lhesses .such ^S-amusfe- 



ment paHors^^^^^ record and gift shops, automotive 

' ^ ifpryf^pg^i^ ^^^^^ TarihHyy^F ac 444^^« service Stations, 

■"'■'[ BakeResi grecefiesi coffee shops and bariT 



^-...J^ot-Suare2,, a ^^c^ relations' representative "fpr the 

City ot GlevelariSi was 1n^^^^^ 

RIe&Q Ebb^^^ ebrFforatlbn In 1969. Br. Soarez how 
serves as the Chalraah of Its twe«ty-i1^-member boar^^^ the- ^ 
Corporation has Us office at 3500 ^^^^ In 197ij Angel o 
' Lupdi a VISTA volunteer, beeanie its Executive Director and in 1972^ — ~" 
Davltf Serri ahbther VISTA volafrteeri JblheH him as-Assbcl^te 
Dj recibf; , — — 

_ f fie, first p of thr Corporation r a "tScc Luke'Vfast ^^^^^^ 
. Xestatirart 

38tfi Street and Lorain Avenue in mid-February of -1974. The 
Corporation will receive IJS of the gross profi ts of the restaurant 
which it will /plow back into other business ventures, the 
Cbrpbrat1bn*s next jsroject will be a drug store in the same vlcih- 
-ity> operated by a Spanish speaking phannacist - 

' : In the futuret the Corporation has hopes of bunding a Spanish^ 
driented-shdpping center a classes in managerial 

and bookkeeping ski lis- for store owners and prospective store - 
owners. All these services will be open to anyone in the community 
and the Corporation hopes to serve all interested persons in the 
area: Blacky wltite^ Itidian^ Appalachian or Spanish. At present 
^ 1 the Cbrpbratibn is invblved in, taking a^ census of Spanish owned 
, 'area businesses, the^aim of the census is the creation of a 
' businessmen's association. 




- - CieveT^^ a Puerto Rtcari milliorraire^ Bscar Gabriel ^ 

Mr. Gabriel grocery stores in Cleveland and Lorain and 

■ ■ ' ■ * . 

J s in^ thf whol esale grocery business. He is responsible fa r 



heTping many of-^he people who own "mdih arid pop" stores get started. 



Political Aspects ^" 

— P ni i t i r» ^ 3y^*^--^*^ ^ i r^h^ ^^ fta vp-^tr^^ able L o i i iuster the r 



strength to ^rect a member tb the Gity Gbuncil, In 1969 ^ Mbises 
Mai donadb and fturea Rivera botfi ran agai n s t Margaret McGaf f ery for 
the Ward Eight benrocratic Council candidacy. Mrs. McCaffer^ 
received 2^176 votes, and the combined figure of the other two 

candidates Was only 675;^ f : _ 

- _ , ■ ■ ■', . ' ■ ■ # - ■ ■ . 

There aire at least two well known political parties: ^ the 
Liga Denocrate (Danocratic League) and the Contlte Hispano: Democrata 
(Spdnl^h Danbcratic e>^^ " te^^ are more than 4^000^^ re^^ 

terea Paerto R1 can voters in eievelandi i^bdtrt half of this nuihber- 
vote on a regular basis. About 1. 1% of Puerto lUcans are reg1^ 

-RepuMf caffs j*^^^ 
they do n^^ 

, ' ~. ^ • ■ * _ ' ' ■ • ' 

ChtirchpS' r*' " J. , - \ 

;7HlstoTlc9llyi 1^ Ricans are Roman Catholic, alth6ug|i 

.there are' several Protests R1 can foil owl ngi. 

tfip firsfe f^tholfe the eieveland area to take a^speclal ' 



- / interest In th)^ Puerto Ricans were located on the East Side. They 



wer-e Bur Lady ef Fatijiia Parish » 6805' Quinft:^, and St. Paul 's Shrine . 
at 41125 Eac3 1 d;Avenue,_ Father f hemas Sebiafl * an ftneri can born 
$ Danish>sDeak!ii^i4iiio^ HviTig a^ St. Pa ul 's aQarly as_: — 

the 1340* s a nd worked . under the direction of the Trinitarian 
Fathef-s (0rder of the Blessed frintty). Several' Catholic, churchis 
on the-near Wes t Sid e, bast bide and SoutB bide or uieveland have^ ~ 

special serv^i ces fo j- Spanish- speaki ngs people. These ser vices 

include spel^ial' masses in $panisfr^^g c4a1^ servicis on a limited 

basisi and many clubs and organizations for al3 ages. In this 
respect probably the most active is St. Patrick's, 3603 Bridge 
Avenue; served, by Father Oscar Gum^^ . 
school, ttie Urban GOmmunity School of f he Cleveland Board of 
Education, is located djn -its grounds. Th^ sdhOoT is staffed by 
Cathbiic sisters but is non-sectarian in character. . 

ether churches of fearing some programs to Puerto Ric^^^ 
St; Stephen's>^1936 West 54th Street; St. Francis, .7119 .Superior 
Avenue; Our Lady of hotfrdes, 3395 East 53rd Street; St. Michael's, 

3114 Scranton; St. Augustine, 2486 West 14th Street;-^. . 

3205 Fulton Road i and St. Wenceslaus, 17825 Libby Road., 

In 1954, the eathblie DiOeeSi Of Cleveland established the 
Spanish Catholic Mission. It was, located oh West 28th; Street. 
Now it is in the'St. Stephen's High School building. Its first 
director was Father Thomas Sebian;" presently it is headed by . 
Father Antonio Pagan. 
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■ T^ rthe fff^s toward rgllgldus* -soGiali and cultural 

actfvlttes and "believes stronglj in the need for the Gleveland 



to provide a proper education that meets-^fie-heeds . 
of Puerto R1 cans as citizens^ a responsibility which th? Mission 
believes is not yet fulfilled. / 



There are s'everal Pentecostal churches on the near West Side* 



and one on the East Side. The first of t hesei the Sp anish AssanbTy- 



of t3od, 2280 West ilth Street, was founded in 1952 by Reverend. 
Rami reZi, the church has two hundred~mei^©^ d I present and is 
hous^ in its own building. Its_pastor js_ Reverend da 
X)ther SparHsfi Pentecostal churches in the area include Ijlesf a ' 
De Dios, 1710- Mentor Avehue,^;^f li^ by Reverend Libra^o. 

Ramos. It began with a mOTber^hip of tt*enty ah^^ has- now grown to 



seventy-five, jhe Spanish Pentecostal Cf^ch of God, on 15B5 Tasf 
36th Street, -was orgahtzed by the ,preseni!: snjnijter Reverend Fel ipe 
SantiilfB.-^(i6untihf adults eighteen and-bvef. It has a snembership 
of gbout seventy- i'tvfe. The Spani sfi Asf pbly of God * 1 ocated in - 
a store f t^nt MIW at 4303" Lorain &enuer wat founded In 196 



by Reverend dose: RedHguez from" 
^fffteen ln 1969 to IIB peopfe. The ehurch bf God* Inc. is located 
in 5 store front: at 3233. WSt 33rd Street. Its first pastor in ^ _/ 
1964 was Reverend paiHng^^^ the church i s now aSninf sterj^ 

by Reverend Bernard Bayila. It startedi with: fi^^ members and now 
has about fifty. ' . 



Othe r P r otesta n t churches ar e Alicnza Christo y Misibhera, 




an Evah^elic^^ Methodist (Jhurcfi 
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llg^lesia De e Uiiidah corner of mthm and Mm Avenues; 
thP .l^h^s Kiri^om Halli 5503 Clark Avenge^--— ^ — _ 



.: Q^tside of the recognized cfiurcHes^, one may find remnants of , 
old superb titioFis that many Piie^^ to» sueh as the use 



of speciil dolls, herbs, and candles. 



" ^Communication HedTa .. ■ ~' 

■ df-Jtb¥ Puert^^^ shoul d mgn^n |1_ _ 

Mensa.iero Latino (The Latin Messenger) , published 'by the; Spanish 
■Cathbl^ Missiin-fr^^^ 1969 r top" circulation 3^00^ copies ~ 

weekly; La Voz Hi spana ^-edited by. Richdlas Bucur , published In the 
i95d's; and <-ho PnHTi^h-SDanish: Plain Press^ ^ published by the West 
.>*de Community Center. In 1967, the Spanish American Committee 
published a printed newsletter which it distributed in stores and 
through the mail. Its circulation was about 4,000. Publication " 
was tennlnated the same year because of the high cost of postage.^ 

> ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ . ■ * , 

' The Cleveland Press has a special column on Mondays with news 
of Puerto Rico, and on Thursday the column is devoted to events 
of the local* Spanish-speaking comnunity. 

El Diario , the largest Spanish'language daily in the United 
States, was carried at-Torres Food Market between 1966 and 1971, 
but was discbntinued because there were only six or seven papers 
. sold weekly. 
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..The most reeeht puBTicatibh is £1 Sol (1973) • It 1s pbBHsfied 



thr^ tssaes-i?ere-f ree^^ 



The Ptierto Ricari ccminuhity depends upon WXEN-FM and WZAK-FM 



radio for daily Spanisfi news and music f WDOK-FM presents "Latin 
Echoes" on^Sufldays , Pue rt^^-Rl ^an busln e ss flierHHiv a1tM :1fTig t o — 



Tdveftise thilr busiriesses. Since DecOTber 1973, Spahlsh-lriterest 
"spot" messages have been carried on Channel Father Oscar 

Gumucio Is the announcer of the thlrty-seccnd presentations. 

Ctubl and Orgg(hizat1ohs 



-^^^^^ are many Puerto Rlcsn soc^fal clubs in Cleveland*. These 

prgini:»:tio^^ in character * but a^.so fulfil T the 

ivtmpoftant fu^^ in emergency $ituat1bris when food, 

eloththgV or TO^^ They provide tfii / 

iessential " not be -found thrbu^-^ther^ 

■ -channels. \ ■ _ " /V 

1?;^ ^ . t^.. The blfet np^ Is Sbh^ df BbHhqueh i f du^ in : 



1951 by Alfonso Rbinerbi Tibfllb Vlrb^ and Pedro ITerib.. Its 
purposes^^^^W^^ referrals to jbSs-y welfare and education agenciesi 
inftirfnatibrr a^^ culture they had eriteredV arid death ' . 

y^rofitsl T^ lacic bf funds. 

Kljos De 3^^^^ was founded In 1959 ; 

and of 1973. The gVoup ' las^- Presid ent 
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; Bther sbciffl and beneflclal- cluBs how iri existence are: 



4iH;a^ ^asaT?uerlOTTtqqena, kius Apoey Avenue, which started in 



tthlntlieteeft^nfenibei!«^ -As stated - 

by Antenib RpbSj^^^^t^^^^ rrialrr^rpb^^^ helping youth. with sports ; 
ac,tlv 4tfe^ D ep6f^w^1rT51'en^^ president" 



is Luis S4lya, has thir^^^ not only social 



rrfTharacterTWt^^s^^ 
Paraisb eiubr 2858 West 25th -Street, ims i ncbrpbr^ ted by the State 
of efiio in 1973 and fiai'th^^ Manuel Perez is its 

?>resident. the Club^ and sports activltiesi. 

(4} Club VabUcba^ 2440 St^ Glair Avenue is located on the East 



Side'bf felevel^^^^ Its Pnesi^erfTis Ernes Grtizi a^^^^^ 
social and civic in nature. — — - 

there are nany chureK-aff 11 fated brganizatibhs such as: the 
pamas Eatblic^^^ women 's brgahlzatibni located at Our 

ta^ of Fa«raai Stv Stephen J s and St. PatHck'i Churches ; CTub 
Familias Catolicas; Hijas DeMaria Youth and the CCY youth groups 
located a:^ St. Patricks* and Sdciedad Santo Nbmbra tbcated ^t St. 
Stephen's Church. : : 



s - 



;A coffee house, now jjefunct, operated in the basement j^f St.- 
fatn1cic*s, Chui^h fi^^^.M^ It Was closed by thi Federal 

GbVernjiient^beca^^ bf narcbtics trafficking. WMle' 

Jt was*^ coffee fibuse served as a center for teenagers and 

its loss has bebn-sorely feH accoriiing to area residents. ? 
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The Haftih Porres Stfci etyjifcStic PatPi.ck Ls j:.hurch^ con s i s ts 



of ten' to fifteen msjibers who vblunte^f their services to gather . 
Tised^fanitta^re^iTid^ood-f Tfieir- President is Erifique : 

Pabli-/ ■ TTie group- sta^ in 1956, at Our Udy- of Fa tima Church," 



with the assistance Of Father Antonio Pagan. Other clubs and 
/orgahizatiohs are: "Tft6 OrgSfiizatibn" of SparHsh-speakihg 



— iwtestants^" "Glub Patriotas DePuerto Rica," "Group P.R. 76^" 
"Hiios DeArroyb" and "Grito ' 

An6h§ nbnsectarian brgahizatibris one finds: Amyets Post #57 * 
"2944 West 25th Stree;t ( President, Robertb Rodriguez), wfibse purpose 

^ is to help veterans- and needy children. The-groiip cliartefed by ■ 
the State bf Ohib. Hidbs De babibenlad, dedicate to he 1 pi n|;^ - 
convicts and -ex-cbhvictSi vas brgahized in 1971, with^ neafly-bae 
hundred active members., Hbwever, due to a cbhflict ainbrig Bbard 

• members, the €lub is presently inacttve. Ah offshoot of" this xfub. 
is tfie;Spanish-American 'eyiturr Ref ormatbry , ' - 
with twervty-five morSirs. The Eltib is open tb any ihtiiate intifested 

: in Spanish culture. 

PRISA (Puerto Rieans in Social Action) is a new group, with 
many leaded bf the Puerto; Ri cfin cbifitfih^ ty • aS members , Al^though 
its ptirp5se is to^^^^b^^ organlzatibn ^fbr the vJhble ' 

- ^SpaMsh cotfWinf t^^ it? appeifs to- rtjivr by Puerto Ri cans . There 
is-nb chalniS^ A^differ^nt subcoriinittee chat marr 

i n 'charg e of ^€a^h in6n 1&^^ hg ^ -^ucH ' as Chairma n bf the j 



Sii " - EcJucati.on, Fund Raising or Youth subcommittee. This PRISA cbalitibn 



prvpusev l o. i n ake ex tst1:Tio>'0gpsr such as the~Spanish-Araer1can 
GGiriiiitteei function more smoethly. 



__ ^ ' _¥_ .__ _*L__ ' 

La RKa Unida^ normally cons Idtf id 

a Mexicatf group in other parts of the United States* but in 
GlevilVhd it i^^^^ in character. Its purpgJS 

4s-4a^Jp~m4grant^bri^ other Spanish-speaking urban res1* _ 
dents-of the. State of Ohio. Domingo Ortiz was i'ts first director. 
In 19^0^ there, were seventy-fi ye active m^nbers* but bjj 1972* the , 
:nraiibers6ip: jtad dvHndlecUtb ten and was^not-fdhc^^^^ 
The -Satri problons se^ to B^'laH^f'funa^ 
Weans who ' feel^ that it-rMtiy-fr a Mexicdri pr<;rn;izatibfr; 



The Spanish-flmericaff ec*iinittee for a Better ebninurri'^ was/ 
»jorganized in February of 1966 bj? LouU Delgado orifie~Con^ 
^f Puert^^ of the Cleveland Federatibrr for 

_ . '_ _ _ _ . ^^^^^ 

CoTi^nurrity P Its aiin is to serve the whole SpaTrfsh-speaki ng. 

COTimihityi but it is run by and serves primarily Puerto Ricans. 

■ ' ■ ' ' 

-Anita Tbncho was its first dj rector » and Jose A. Rodriguez its 

- ,j- - ^ . . ^ 

first president. Other officers were Nelswi Rodriguez, vice 
prestdent, and Ayrea Rivera * secretary. The board is contposed of, 

_ ' ^ ^ ■ 

ten manbers and its composition fias varied greatly f rbm yeatr ti> 
year. _ 

Anita fencho icted as director from 1966 to 1968 when she was 

■■• . ■ ' ■ _ ____ : ? 

succeed ed by Al Su OTef tffib was director in 1968 and 1969. In 

1969, Jose Veri OS became its director and served until 197li Tfie 

director since that time has been Pedro Ilerio while Antonio Rwir 



an office secretary and two social wbrlcerr. ehalnaen of the board 
"'~have~beeni: j6se"flT Rodriguez, 19^ and 1968; Egnacio Soto, 1971; 
"Mblses MatdonadOi 1972 and 1973. The office of the Coinmittee 

» 

Is located at 4500 tbrain Avenue. At present, the ebrrmlttee Is 
looking for larger quarters to house Its many projects, among Which 

■ 1) Teaching English to adults fO^ CTpVoyment purposes. — 

j. ■ 2) eREA (ereate Educational NoW)^ a prbgran to 

assist high school students In fllllng^out college f1n?h- 
. " ^ ^ 6li1 aid and' entrance forms and provide Information ana 

- COttnSeli^^ - - ; - J_ : 

3) The^Gareer Opportunity Program, sponsored fc^ the CI evel and 
Board of Educatlbhi which alms to train Puerto Rlcari ^ 
teachfi^ for the^ei evel and Public Schbbls; sev^^^ 
stiidents are currently enrolled, w 

: 4) A bnitigual-blcul tural day care c^^ 

: filth an average of sixty children now being serviced. - 
— — = — — BlfceetofMi^rs^^ . . ^ 

5) The Spanish American cBra^ 
^ 1861 West-25tfi Street^ 

drug users .ln 1972 and has helped oyer The^ 
aim of the agency Is to give Individual counseling, refer 
cases to j5ther agencies, and present drug prevention* - 
programs. The only thing they can not do is give medl - 

6) A^prbgram of job dewlbpmCTt eftablishe^ by the Gbninltteei^ 
\ has led to closer working j^latlonsfilps Wittithe Bureau flf 

. ' Emplpyment and Manpoirer^Tralning- ai^ Develo^^ 

" and assists newcdiners in adjusting to Cleveland.-} ~ ' 

jrfhe Credit OrilODs ^tabllshed In 1967 to serve the Spanish 
speaking cbniiWDlty vrfth con 

aid in preyentlng^t^^ efedit and avoiding 

purchases of sWoddy or dangerous irerchahdl^ It^ offers 
loan s at l o w, i ntent -rates:^^to lts^^^ iniepers. 
— : — — It has lOOtOOD dolla r s, j n shares and 59,000 dollars -^^ift^ 
}j . loans outstanding at present. 



8) Tfii~^§jrahoga County Spanish-American C^vll Council provides 
non-partisaTi political ^ucation to the Spanish-speaking 
coniTiunity. The aim'of the prografn is to develop the coifF 
munity's icnowledg^ of the political systan; 

~ ---9)zJHe Jfet^^ Program bf the Spahish-Americah 

eo^ttee^wai^foujidedein^N^^ of 1972 by the National 
^ -J^uerto^Rican Fpr^ to assist Puerto Ri can 

veterans J n Job placement and referral, and to provide 
' : training and social ser^gi^d&s. St^^ its inception this 

agency has assisted 88 people. The agency's coordinator ; 
is Edvrtn Rbmerb. . ' 

Recently i the Bonini ttee along with rnenbers of the general Spanish. 

ccwraintt^^^^ in changing the: height smd* weight 

r^uireneni^^ and Pol i ce Department si nce^ 

Ptferto^Ritim^^ in ineetiiigJ^^^ Also, • 

rwently aiyed by the Con^ the State of Ohio chahged-'drij^er / 

^est requirements, and the examination iray now be taken in r^Spanish. 

Although the Goffinittee is recognized as a viable force iff the 

COTiimrrlty -Sy^^TO^^ residents ^ the ebiSnittee is the first to recbg^ 

^ '^.L.^ 1 • L_!» ^ ■ ' , 

^ nize that some are also criticizing it for not doing enough- 

In 1956 i at the time wh^n the St. Lawrence Seaway created a 
need for- Puerto Rican wbrlcers. in the cbiSnunity^ jbhe Ptiertd Rtcan 
Departanent^of Labor opened its owrr Office of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in The Arcade, downtown. Carlos Gomez was its first 
Director;- Raul Ve^^ present Director * has an office staff of 
three. The office regulates migrant cbhtrSct wpfkihg cbhditibns', 
interviews and refers Puerto Ricans for jobs Snd offers technical 

_ _ __ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

assistante to the Spanish-American Committee or any other Puerto 



it is impossible to select one top leader in this community 



of inan^istingiiished pefsonalities.^ The names one hears most 
often are: Raul Vega, Pedro Ileribi 'Ahtbnffi^RuiZi Hbises Haldbnadbi 
Hilda and Al Sumner i Betty and Domingo Ortiz^ Hector. Suarezi Bscan 



Gabrieli-Aurea Rivera* Father Antonio*Pagan and Father Oscar 



Gumucib. Ahbther distinguished- Puerto Riqah is Hagalina Miranda* 
Assistant Dean of The School -of Applied Social Sciences at Gase- 

Westeni Reserve University. Although Miss Miranda lives outside 

\ ■ . - - - ' ■■ 

- -■- - - ■ ^- ■ ^ 

the cbranunlty* she is^ ehbrmbUs assistance to -it.v Many cwniunity 

proposals have Been written 5y jier. Amdrig all these leaders and 

raaT^r Others not mentioned,^ there is ^a cohes.ive^^ 

which prevails thrdughotlt. With their joint efforts, ^erto RicarS 

irt eievelahd are estlbltshingga Viable cbrmiunity lyhich, b*- .io», ' 

is-ah asset to th6 ci^ and brings pride to their heritage. 

Cultural Activities ' " , • 

the cbSnuhlty has two special days each year. The first* * 
Puerto Rtcan friendly Day, has been celebrated each suiiiner since 
1969 and grows' In size each year. Several years ago Miss Universe^ 
who was Hiss Puerto Rico* was the guest of honor. In 1973, a 
carolval and parade filgfillghted the festivities and received tele-^; 
vision jcov.erage. The ^rade and other Friendly Day events have 
three specif 1[e purposes: ^o Inform ^he (Breater Cleveland cbSnunl^ 
tfiat Puerto Ricaiis ©cist and are ft^lpndly* to unite the Puerto , 
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; Rlcan- cbniiiotiliyi and to get peopiyartieipatibri itt an activity 
.^un^^ueTy . F^ertd l^lca^ .-- 

" §n^duni:^ih; a<ri11^ always h§ld either in ' 

'^l^iiand br 'td 5e San Ouan *(Str Oohn's 

Day^'; the; patron saint of ^afi Ouan, Puerto Rico. ' ' . 



V:- 



Educaftion - / • . > : " 

' One of the most pressing problems ii> the Puerto Rica^^ 
througfi the pait de^ades has been^the continued need fbr biiingual 
m^. V^fhe majori^ bf studen^^ J|XMillnOamb_= 



Scfibbls >are proficient in- neit^^^^^^^ nor English. Eng^sh 

^ras'the bfficiaV langatgeVof sehobls until 19fl«. but 

it is now only a subject.^^' w^en a studint arrives iti the United 
States, he needs J orv the average, two years to adequately learn . . 
S' English language. If the student is irt_^^per.g^^^^ ~ 
oft^n creates^ such a frustrating si tuatjin that " he or she dr - 



of sehodl. 
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'The Gleveland Pu^ic School has attempted .tb, solve this . 

"p^bblOT miniy by creating the ESfe( English Is a Second Language) 
program in elementary schools and accultt<ration classes .in m,r ^ 
^Deaft Howells Or. «hi and tfneblnjr. High; for seventh, eighth' 
and.,ninth graders learni^ about the Latin ftrerican 

: cuiarei l^fwa^^^ At. Li ifeoln West Senior High, a ft^^ 

. Latin American culture curncu& is also available. Hicks E1«ne?rtary 
vrS^fehas^h^^ a bllingiial program, f^^^ the last three yeaf^. ■ 



Kecreat 1 o na i raci n ti e s ° , 

there are severaV public recreation facilities In the Spanish- 
speaking .resideh areair;. The eity of Cleveland has recreation 
centers at 5706 Gl ark Avenue, 4125 Fulton Road, and 1201 Stark- 
weather Avenue, and 2383 West 11th Street. A skating rink is 
located at .3550 W^st 117th Street/ there is a YMCA but no YWCA. 
There are he bowling alleys of family type movie houses. The^ 
public schools pfovT3e playgrounds for the children and summer 
fecfeatibn prdqrams, but apparently budgets permit only the most 
basic actiyities. 



^ . J In the summer of 19^, many parents were afraid to send their 

i J 1 _* _■ -T-. \ ' '\ 

children tQ some of these programs. Frequently, the older children 

; ^ ]. ":' /v • . ' - ■ ■\ - . - ^ .;■ ■ • : ; : 

intiifjfdai^ harrassed the younger ones; Vandalism isr ccsnmon; : 
: the ; pool: at Greiihwbbd Recfeat^bri eeritef has had glass thrown into 
. it seyepl tim^^ and playgrounds and ball parks are vandal iized. 

As a grbupr, the^ Puerto Ricaiis are- impressive; Th^ have 
accbmplished fiiucK^f^ shbrt peiribd of time* Tney are uniquiB in 



■ -the fact that:^they: c^ citizens and can jnbve back 

;an^^ compafaitive ease- Mai^y coire with 

their worldly vpossessions iV^ shopping bag, to find a better life. 

l^he^^^^ fiercely proud tfaditibns; custps and 

BelifeTs which have short time, ehfiched Sceatef 



i^S:- : Cleveland's ecdnOTrtc aiKl cultural Tife. 
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; . ■ Eon versati oris with Raul Vega, May- 16, 1973 and Betty Ortfz^ 
January 14, 1974. ^ 

%969Trin^^ for Cuyahoga Cburtty, 

CI eveland , 1969. 

^^Aguerds^ j.^ dp. cit .^ p. 8. v - 

— .— . . . -J- • . ' ' _ • ■ 

^^"Puerto^Ric^ Con^^ the 
United States^" Migrant Dlvisit^ habbr^^Cbninbriwealth 
of Puerto Rico, 1971. : 

^^Conversation with Raul Vega and Pedro Ilerio, November 1, 1973 

^'^Cdnversatidn^^^^^w^^^^ Raul Vega^ Ndvenber 28^ 1974. 

^^Aguerbs ^ > J . ^ bn^ c1 1 . , p . 18-E9, ' 
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In ahaiyzfng su^^ data i5f the four neighborhoods, one finds 
many^slmllaH Ji.es 'OT^^^ as many differences. Eaeh neighborhood 
has Its own v^ndlvld^ua^ and ^ with the exception of 

the Puerto Rkan stage. 
Its own Torig^^ U^ Internal organizational structur^^ 

. • . . ' "• '■ . . _ > ■ J . ^j- 

Because tfie pppblatton of •the old neighborhoods jtexelii^^ 
Puerto Rican conmunlty) is slowly decreasing and the average age of 
neighborhood residents is higher than the city average* the con- 
tinued viability of these neighborhoods has been questioned j based 
on the fact' that the younger pbpulatibri is moving out * statenehts, 
are made predicting, the disintegratioir of ethnic conimini ties and; 
the disappearance of ethnicity from the American scene. ; 

From our prelinri nary study and subsequeht survey of the four 
neighborhoods, indications -are that ethnicity is not disihtegratihgi 
that people do not move out because of loss of iriterest in the 
ethnic eonfliuhity or ithhic heritage. The maaority of those who 
move lB the suburbs continue to keep strong ties with old heighbor- 
hoods, they return to their former communities for socials artd 
church activities; pny maintain membership in their nationality 



il : ; ^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^ arid send their children to Saturday language schools* 

' ISe St. Vitus Slovenian Satur^a^ School has more children enroTTol 
this year (approximately 170) than it did in 195S when the schbbl 



SWfT. . 



'J^vi"--.: 



^as org^iTilzed. Many of tfiese youngsters are edfsnutins from the 
suburb. The largest and most active singing societies of these 
'nei'gh5drhdods have mostly^ y^^^^ Hunganarii Pplishi 

Croatian, Czech, Slovenian,~ahd tithuanian bandsv dance groups i 
and sports clubs also have predominantly college age members. A 
new pSenomehon is the dstiand for so-called "ethnic languages." 
Interest in learning. more about one's ethnic heritage is Iricfeasing 
and new ethnic htstory and sbcldldgy cdurses have been Instituted 
at local universities to meet this interest. The edngress.has 
recently appropriated funds under the Ethnic Heritage Bill 
fostering such: studies in our education 



Besides, in observing the outtwrd mdvenent patterns, one finds 
that there is a continuity between the inner city bl^ neighl^r^^^^ 
and the hewer suburbs. The outmigrati on appears to folios* "ethnic 
corridors" fr^ ah Inner city area , 
Sloyenians and Croatians established their first enqlaye on East, 
25th Street and St. CI air "Avenue in 1890 ; Si nee then they mov^ 
east along St. Clair and East :152nd Street to CpTlfnwood; lat€r to 



: flitbeii^-of EuclW and; further east to northeastern suburbs,. so 
■ W tKat tdda^^^^ like Richmdhd Heights , Highland 

■tS#Witsi ahd^ m^ors of Slovenian descent; so did 

: pJv'^tte^T^ Euclid for almost twenty years. On the other hand* 
t: : J.^^^ ahd Crbatiahs settled in thej^stern or 

sduthit^6?;S^^ ; 



X 
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■ ■ Similarly, the fo^ establisfted their first^heighbbrhbod on 
East 6Sth, Street and Foreman Avenue* From there they extended 
tfieir ntlgfibbriibbd to Broadway Avenue and along It south to 
(aarflild Heights and^ Maple flefghts.. The Polish West Side neighbor- 
hood on West 14th Street around St. dohn Canis^ias Parish moved 




south to Parma creating a corridor between the East Side and West 
Side Polish suburban cbntnuni ties r 

the Italian neighborhood around St. Rbecb parish alsa estab- . ^ 

lished a "corridor" to Parma while the East Side heigfibbrfibbd 
which started around Hay Market in Downtown m^^ '"'^ 
on Mayfield Road and fT^ Were spread eastw^ 

Lyndhurst, and South Euclid; \ ; ' ' 5 

XT|^ aewish ebffimuhity which started around Hay Mairket moved g 
southeastward to Cleveland Heights arid from there spread to 
Beachwood. There are very fw^'dw^^ ^ . 

Rocky River. Except for 0 

seittnaty in Wickliffe^ all X^^l 
jfeiyflei^l Road and'ehagrin Rbad^ East Bbulevard and Beachwood; - li 

Similarlys one "corridoP of the Bl^^ \ - M 

eas^ar^tf'frbm East 22nd Street to Bienville and another ilohg ' | 

Euclid Avenue tc WbbdWlli Harvard* and P^ :l 

In a ts^ r ^ >i 

Nebraska^ Hbward ehS(ia«:bff states that, "With biit few exceptions ' X 

nibbili^ dispersed immigrants from the inner ci^ in. 



mm 



all th^ee directions, rarely congealing than into ethnic pockets 
■ in the- outpr regions or In the zone between the core and the 
r^eripTlety The Ghudacoff findings oo not seCT to apply to 

eievelahd. 



Our findings are closer to Erich SosenthaTs study of the 
Jartsh cdipuntty in Ghieagb. 



TodayV of the total Jewish population in the Chicago area, 
estimated at 282,000, nearly 60 percent have settled into 
one area stretching from Albany Park in the southwest of 
the City to Highland Park. . 

the settlanent pattern for that 

in^teri of any group - f s detenrii ned by the "push tjhe 
pressurei that other ethnic and racial groups exert, as 
well as by the "pull"/ that draws a^roup to a new neighbor- 
hood. 2 _ 



Also noteworthy it! this respect are Otis Duncan and Stanley 

• ■" ' '. '. ' ^ ■ " . . ' ^ ■ 

bieberson*5 study bh "Ethnic Segregation and Assimilation,"^ and 

V ■ ... . 

Stanley Li ebers6n*s study, "Suburbs and Ethnic Residential 
Patterns."^ " 

Therefore, in Cleveland^ the putinigratioh is hot due to the 
loss or rejection of ethnic ties but rather to a' number of other 
exogenous forces, which can be grouped as follows. 



Mobility 



Mobility, produced bsr the great improvements in transporta- 
tion facilities has created a new type of "ex^nded cditfnu^ 



one in which distances do not prevent maintaining^xStrbng ties. 



Prestige 

^ People leave the old ethnic neighborhood as they move up the 

econOBrtc scale and Ibbfc for more prestigious suBurBan cbmrra 

■ . J . 

— - - ■ ' , f 

This 4s true for all income groups^ not necessarily ethnic groups* 
but It Is more visible In ethnic comwinities. Even within an 
ethftic co»8nuni"^i some streets^ are more prestigious than others; 
As long as a society emphasizes material values, prestige will 
influence residential choice. . , 



Pride 

^ There are ho incentives for the upkeep of old neighborhoods. 
J In- fact,, property taxes are raised with any mador home imprevaneht 
arid 'fflany believe that the government is discbluragihg the pefpetua- 
tlbff of ethnic neighborhoods^ As the neighborhood ages, so pride . 
Ijri it slwly decreases. Further^ the educational systaii, 
emphasizing Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture, tends to produce 
ifrferlbHi^ cdmple?^^^ In bnVs; own heritage 

^ Driehtal Pue^v^Rtcah, or Eastern European; Dufihg 

tte World Ha^^ Italy* 
defected - % the ' acti ohs of . thil r haste gbVerhmeh ts and intimidated 
iy tbe^prea left their helghbor- 

hbods to SncMl thH^ 



m 
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R??: ; / r Some people leave old neigfiSorfibbds because of inadequate 
/ '^Tice p security for tRe cbm- 

. ' 1^ ^^rime rates are high whenever mass niovements of people 

, :. ? _ occurif rom and^ the ci^ residents, arriving in large 

^l*- : ' - • ■■ ■ ^_ ' _ - _ — 

^^T- V numbers, pro<Itice prejudices and hostility; this is true for 1974 

V ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ _ ' ■ ■. ■ • ■ ' ■ 

H 'f ' "as It was in the 1880' Si 1^^^ In the Hungarian <^ 

^ x neighborhood, for example* over 50^: percent of the respondents have 

IfeF - been Victims of crime at one time or another, erime or fear of 

& : . crifne has been one of the irajor reasons for leaving the heigfibdr- 

iyvXv;- ■ ■ / ■ . • •■ . - • ■ ^ ^ . - 

l^lj^tw. - _ _ _ ■■ • ^ ■_ ^ . _ ^ _ ■ ■ ■ .; I .. ■ 

p^--:-^ fibbds bh Bucfeeye Road and St. Clair Aven ■ i = ^ 



The Puerto Ri can community possesses a different set of 
pf^fel«ns hot relatfed to outmigration biit to the heed fbr cbnsbli- 
datibni internal brgahizatibn and stabilization possible only 
throughi i gr^ater^btitical and eeehb^ cbhtrol over their own ^ 
neighborhood. In many respects their cbmmuhiiy can be compared 
to the struggle of Elacks -during the 1950' s and 1960's fbr their 
heighbbrfibbd rights. In cbhtrast to the three older neighborhoods, 
the age compos itibh of the Puerto Ri can ebnirajhity is very young J 
While ^in the Hungarian neighborhotf^' two-thirds bf the heads of 
hbusehblds are 51. years old and over, in the Puerto Ricah COTimunity 
fi#6-thirds bf heads of Hbusehbld^ are betwMn 26 and 50 -years old 



4rid only^ percent are over 51. 



'^^■■'^'■'.'^Mi:;/- ^^th regarxl 'to education ^ ^^wi^ 

^ w^i^rfeCrbatJans 6ut 5 pefceht bf Puerto Ricans and 8 percent y 
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of Italians Ithe eld unnigraritsj are still lllltirati. OH the 
other hand, 8 percent of Hungarian respondents have a college edu- 
cation. 

A rather substantial number of Slovenian households (23 percent) 
have an Income below $3, 6(50 while over 18 percent of Hungarian 
households have an Income over $12,000. 

The highest percentage of homeowners was found In the Italian 
neighborhood, (81 percent) and only 35 peftent In the Puerto Rtean\ 
conminlty. ' With regard to the value of homes, only 16 percent of 
the Hungarian respondents filt that the value of their home apprec- 
iated even though purchased over 30 years ago^ while 74 percent of 
Italian respondents thought t^at their home appreciated In value 
durjng the same period. Only 7 percent of Puerto Rican homeowers 
had/ their. homes paid for/ while In the old neighborhood^ 55 percent 
haq no mortgage on their house. - ' 

To the question, "Would you stay in your comnunltyi without 
efcic activities i ShbjiSi church services, etc. so that it would- 

j . - » • — ^ 

ho longer exist as ah ethnic ebinmunity," oyer two- thirds of the 

-■/.■_- - - • 

SI ovenian-Croiati an respondents replied -that they would not ranain 

-in the neighborhood; however, 80 percent of the'^uerto Ricahs 

^tnswerS that they would* giving the^xplanation that suburban 

life is too expensive and that tfiey want to be close to their 

friends and relatives. ' : 

All respondents viry strongly Supported- the concept of a 
LanSiiarlc eoniraihityi particularly Italian respo>idents _(99 percent). 



■.si* --■ .. ■ ■ 



FOOTNOTES 



I ^Howard Chudacoff , "A New took at Ethnic Neighborhoods: 
Residential Dispersion and^the Concept of -Visibility in a^Mediu^j- 
Sized City." Journal of -Am erican History , 60 (June* 1973)* p. 85. 

J ^^Mch'Ros^^^^ without Assimilatiohi The 

dewish eMni^ of Chicago^ II Tinois^ 
Socioto^ . 65 (November, 1968) j. pp. 275-288: 

' ^Otis D. Duncan & Stanley tieberebrii JEthntc Segregation and 
Assimiktiorf^' Aitierican Oo urnal of Sociology t 64 (January * 1959), 
pp. 364^374^ ' \ ; . '-. / 

*sianle^^ and Ethnic Residential Patterns*" 

American^Joarnal of Sociology * 67 (May. 1962). pp. 673-681. ^- 





. 4n3lys1s of the Hungarfan Community \ ^ 

For almbstftwo generations the HungaHari COTiSunrty bf 8acfceye 
te^dm^ It had all of tt^ -attributes of 

a ftealSiy conminity/ Why tiien, a mass exodus of Hungarians 1ji the 
late sixties and early ^^eventies? - \ 
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In our satye^ corarotmi^ leaders a^nd iiS 

persowrl i ii^t'erviws of local tomeowne^ of 'Jlungariafl extraction m 
can re|«5i:t the.^fp^^^ . ^ 




mm:. 



:ltost househpt of older couple without :ch^^^ 

371: hU^OTd5 wfe^ no children - - • " ^ 

■- • 'y ~-y^- :\Vl%:: :sis^l% female : • 

: c • 7?: -fiemale ■ 
• > 7?: sijigle inaile^^^ ^ 

' ; • • ^* * ■ 121:^ ^inal^'iieerf^^ '\ ' 

Me i^kry^med 90 males an^^ l03 fgmales. 0 tfee Imuseholds 

■ had ore or ii^e relatlyes^^^T^ the family^ : / 



• / 



^'^^V ^'f^?^^^^^ ^0? of fanSlie^'^ Heads 
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- • : V* ■ r 

"'il-X , v"./.: ■ \: ;, 



i 



s 



- 19 - 25 

: . . 51 - 65 



over 



Male 

b] 

1% 

m' 

. 35J 

m 



Female 

201 
351 
40^ 



6nT^ :2^^o1l;j^ 1 ies had six or -more chi Idren » and 'another 2% 
.iiad. fiyk chi ldren . . • ■ ■ 



sw^^^^^ education . Hbweveri ; 2% were; wi thout any f opiar' ^ ^ 

sedijcatibnis,;-- ; ^ ' 



I I r r 



preschool ■ 
, , , j el^ > 
el^ntafy - pHvat^^ 
secondaig^ - puSlic^^ 
sebgndary - privatej 
technical -public or private ^ 
jr. college public or, private 
college - public 

Of the\^i^ able to speak in the HangaHan 

Tanguag^^^^ 



Male ' 


Fenale . ' 










1% 


i% ■ i 




22% 


26% ... ;r 




6% 


■ . n ■ -•: 




32% 


3B%- ''■ 




15% 


141 




10% 


3% 




m 


42 




6%^ 


2S 





write in your ethnic language 
s'peak- in your -ethnic language 
read* iff your ethnic language 
have some understanding 
liav« no understanding 



Male 

83^ 
932 
872 

d 

0 



Female 

^ 722 
862 
762 
32 



3> 
JO 



J[n general, . the -Older chil^ had greater proficiency in the 
^Hungarian .language^han younger ones. However, 862 of all resjron- 
dents felt that yoyngs^ers should be exposed to ethnic cultures. 



W*y.' • ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ' . . ■ ■ 

Only 3ie dU^^ 

J ■ dentis wens proud of their Sertt^^ - - - v " 



4 ; E thni e ^ackground 



All but 5^ of the male respondents were of Hungarian background. 
On the other hands only 842 of the female respondents irere of 
Hungarian origin, while 5% were of Slovenian-Croatian baekgrotind* 



3t of other Slavic origin^ 12 Anglo-Saxon , and 42"ef"othIP hitlonal- 
ltlgs. ftost of th^ respohdehts were born abroad but the percentage 
Is not substantial. 



Hale Female ' 

bbrn abroad 682 542 

American born - 262 352 

2nd generation 82 52 

3rd generation 12 22 



Of the 602 males and 542 fenales who caiiie to America * irost 
came before 1924. However * a substantial percentage Iranlgrated ih 
the 1950 's. x," 





Male 


Fema-Te 


prior to 1880 


V ■ 0 


■-0-;"-' 


1881 - 1914 


152 


162 


1915 - 1924 


132 


142 


1925 - 1939 


■• 102 


62 


1940 - 1956 


192 


142 


1957 1965 


12 - 


12 


1966 - 1970 




1971 an* after 


. 1% ■ 





r ; Only 722 of the 852 of the fanaTe respoh- 

: k tat^ that ttey are ^r1 can c1 11 zens Slml 1 arty, only 69% 

of the males are registered voters and 672 vote regularly. Of the 



':,:i:y' 




;v;T^yllrl3^ .A ^^^^^^ ^ "' ■ 

- '7(^;6f respondents said that since settling In. 

toeHcii thi^^fiad s^^ Clevelandi Howeyerv only 50% of 

• itheipal^ 

" Of tiie male 

Were' retired; Tfie Training group^^W^ or. self- 

emploiye^ 19%). Of tfie female respondents 40% live off pension 
beneTffe and only 8% work "full time. • ; . 



■ Iftist of the naTe respondents lis 1^^^^ (crafteiratij'-fora^ 
operaror)* manage^^ and prof esslonll positions as their occupa- 
tioiur0frily 3Jl?ar^ listed a^^ - 

Of the 60% who are enployedi le of aiiployment in the 
present position was listed in 

'''' V,l iriaF'' ■ ■■ .; ^ ■ H ~ ' ' ' - 

■ r 2 - 4 years ■ ' ■ 2% \ 

■ ■■ : .5_rl0^ars: ^ : 11% t- --V .,' 

11 - 15 years , . 6% ■■■■ \ : \ 

■ 16 - 20 years 13% ■ \ . ' - 
* 21 - 30 years 17% 

... 31 years and over 6% 



\ 



However, of the 60% who are employed full time, only one-quat^er 



are employed In the Hungarian cornmunlty, and the others (with a few 



- exceptions) travel the following distances to their place, of empipy- 
ment by private car. . ; 




.'■in 




tes than 5 mf ler 
Sriii 10 miles . 
HIr iS intles 
1^: ^020 nines 1- 
Efcihtles and over 



8% 

m 
n 

0 




Only one tHH ^f^^|^^ stated that they would leave 

tge^lungai^an 1f their ^ple^yer Would iro^ 
pi^ent place.;o|^p^lb»^^ The remaning 

libuii,stayi'''f' 'v'-'^ " ■ ' ■ 
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since most -Htfie^^H^^ fiouseholds are small (1 or 2 
pef^onsh their income levels seair to be well ab^^ 
Non-response rStes; to tli^ questions? afie^, tiowe^eri mher 
effort at probing- beyOTd stte tjaestlon Itself ws madeV^^^^'^ V^^^^^^^^ 



^ 5eiow;^$i600 
-f .3^601 f V 7i2bO :: 

7*201 :-.i2i00O^ 
r llSiOSO 

16^001 33ild«ver 



Wale 

rM 

18% 
19% 

m 

V 4% 



Female 



A ;^|t^^1ali^fluinfe 



jgi^^|ncpra||f^|^^^^ employijienti ;in soKvM^ 



i^|pi^e>^finp^t^^iono^^ r^spohden^ iias Been'e^^ 



^|^/i»^t^i-ao^oin^j||jW^ 77%^;af tire, re^so^^ts^err^^ 




. . . ; it":: 




^irs;.:-.:. • 



:7 



Bieltween I991i >Jl92e > ^ 2% 

v:r.;v :--.192i: -- 1930 . . " ' • ' 11% 

x« v A 1961 - 1970 - • 171 
•^^^- r:^ a 1971 - and after ■ . 32 



i j^ar|l||p©r^n respondents liave owned their 

^^p|gi^5^i3fe^Sii^Siese for an average 



;ooo; 



net f^CTieiber 
?l€ss tRah :^O00 ? 
:^5^O0lSg:$^sSOCP f 
♦TiSOl >: W,bOO : 
)4001 - $12,500 



$15,001 - $20,000 

3|::¥i$2Q^001?^ll^5^00 
•g$25,0bi /- $30,000 
:?! ^$30iOK ;ana^ wer k 



5% ; 

31 

101 : 

-7i:'' 

211 
131 

4« 

21 

31 



■ Hostj bf^Sie^ri^^ on theset ihomK 



:.-i2i:-;^^:;;?;;; i-^; 

It isjlnterestlng^^^ a sufestant-fal perceirtage bought their- 



OTyrtgage :pai d up 

mortgage outstanding 



^fiome- idth; caShV 



. :161 b^^ :v 
. : 82 Of the homes weresinherlted^^ ■■ ■ r'' 

:P^321bbt^^ > 
i ; ^al21 bou^^ V 
H; bought their home througftj^Wti^ffaancing 

Noie^^f tf^ of "Mnancingi Many affe^ 

:i^5i?$afltf$^^ because they believe that " 

due to' the sfiarp influx of low inconwa 
the« prbblans^'c^ ' 
toiierd present hdrne^^ in evdl- 






pS j V - ^oin^s during the sime perfod on the We^c Side 



iC»?,iS'-. . 
s/J a!a'.- ^ ■■ ■ ' - 



sobstan«any tncreasid.t^ value). They also blame HUB and FHA 
fdr^baclclng up tise purcHase ©f these honies by low -Inconie buyers 
i*ho do not have the Iricbme or the aptitude for keeping up these 
P ' properties. It Is es^^ that approximately 

209 neighborhood homes have been repossessed by FHA during the last 
four years, especiaTly those which were purchased under Section 235: 
Many respdndehts have mentioned "blockbusting" as the technique used 
by realtors to prqdiace street panic pushing ma»*ket prices down which 
in turn is the reason for FHA Iw This 
creates a vieibus circle pr^ feeling of helplessness on the 

piH of Toirg time resid^^ 

n Even though irany aria residents se^ to be disheartened by 
the existing cdndi tidns and are cynical and very angry at goverh- 
>«itent ipplt^^es^ stilt hope that public officials will t^-evaluate 
tfiefr approach in favor of conservation and rehabilitation of a long 
'irtaikling neighborhood. • : 



8. Mobil ftv 



. W'f ^*^^^^ respdhdents do not plan 

to move from the neighbdrhedd.^ planning to leave 

^^Si^tr ^he ri^t flve^yearsv -TRo^^ are planning to sl^y listed 

is main of priority): 



^n^Hi ent >6e|j^ij^ >^|1 i ties 




141 
9« 

' 7% 
5% 
3% 



1|^^?*|j6|ig^gOTn?f|^^ the 




12% 
6% 

32 



; :;t^^ on whether :they ; would: 1 f - tfiex^icj^ 

^^yel and^l W^ti^^ 

c^^i^ Ihe^respo (361) expressed tfii^lnton that they wbijld ; 
:iwt itaij^^^t^ It^wouTd no longer ex^stj^^^^ 

:^(^tls^^i^iiw 

=^lhi'^|n;^T«a5bn^ were (in order of priori^) 



i Cdnvejii^t't^jaHspor^ 
/ eshyenl enft^^^nii^ oymen t 

ii^vS^^-^^^^:;: : K are staying 

^s^fjpiji^ even though; 

.. -.i^vvifr^fi.i^^^^vft^A , "'^'^^'^^-'-^^ ' ' w|u ■ hbf ease ' 



m 

7% 
6% 
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{ 87% of tfie responaents stated tha^ 

churches. Only 3^ said that they are not. 9f those who are manbers 
of a f^ltgi^ys denOTinat^^ . ; 

. 752 belonj to the Catholic Church / 
. -9f Belong to the Refonn«I cHurch 
■ 2^^^^ 
- ^-^^^ ' 2^^^^ 

> '2i belong to other Protestant^denom^ 

1% belong to the t)fthbdbx Church 

80% of the respondents attend church services weekly, 5% nionthly 
and 5% rar«lyi Of those who attend church sen^ices^^^ - 
atteifjd e^nic language sei^ices^^^ W^'^^^^ 
given a choice they would prefer to attend services iii tfieiR;jwn 
ethnic Iwjgu^ said thar^fehey wbuld prefeir aipi^ wooltf ^ '§ 

favor keei^^^ee^ 

-twoi^*^ bf the. respondents devote;^ free: time, ta;:chwcfi;^|ri|it^ 



are n^er^^ ofr chuf^ji brgamiia^ and^ atterK|^<±ur^^ 
tm their family Ti^^^^^^ 37«4 believe that it , has. arVei^ deep 




the;::*Jttit^;Has;i7io^^ 




KiV S that quali'ty: Tbcal^hopptng 

^te^;4i^;o-&r^!^i^ 



.•.'■■-i'Sro: -;?"v:''i3%y- '->noi;.:a^^ 
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Adequate 
_ adequate 
respond; . 






^^^^ would cater 




75% - yes ^: ■ ^ ' 

as excellent: 

-^Te^l^uclj^: ira^ an^ drug itbres . Of the goverti- 

: 3^^^ with ife^nsuing 

■ ;^ **«l^f^oratiort Its softie tr^i^ feught -fts^^ 

^ ;:!^||en^df5i^ fi vlclims bf^ iS^jne and 40^^ |re>pe»*ty 

^||sy^^.^|Jpspond^ts believe thlj eity Police i^rvlbes ai^e lhade- 
•SJI^^'^ Hg; iukll Vary police and JfiJfl^^ 
-^pii:^h8ulE % ex Vandal Ism and ^uvenlli 

dgJTrtQiierfcy are ■ \rf eWed as serious cbmiiuhity problais by two- thirds 
jSfiMe T^pdndents. : - / ' 

^i|:v^P^*^i!i^ 1^ directly affecting the 

t3i1^ of ea^^^ Many* discotifaged by 

PPl?cy/^P»^^ bother to report any 

^- Peoi^fa^ to the store or church^ unless 

'"gwupiv^::!:;- ; '■ 
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tbdayr although a fraction of its 1950's s^Ui tfis 
HungaHan irelpboffio^ stin ofCefs the basic Ingredlenti of a 
viable cdiTO»^ varied of businesses* services, churches, 

schbclS; aad. social activities along Buckeye Road. Bwevef » as - 
shqwti by . tfie tlire Is running out - the winingness 

and abiti^-.&f rOie^ to survive Is fading out - unless 

soroethins^ts done^ and qulck^. By 1976, bur Blcehtermtal year, 
flungarlaas: and bther flmerl cans may observe the Joss^^ever of the 
"Mothw^ CoSnunl^" of aTI Hungarians, outside of Hungafyv : 



^1 





Uan-St. Rocco Ne-tghborhood 



= <; Sti - it neither tfie blBist, 

'It has ShoiiftiV hoiifever;'iihe tyr^ 'oheslveness, ctMnmunlly spirt t, 
:and>cSraBfijr^ of the nest active ethnic ii^lghbbrv 

fibbds^^onf^^ eievelaritf; i?wm though iging siwly; ' 

^th^ cc^BBni^r^s; stilt ^^abl^ aha e^ily^coiiTd be tallied # ' 
giv|h proper Ihcehtiyes. Of the eighty households surv^ed^ 
-fbtltmin^-^isi represent j suiisiary o? the findings * 



1. Tv 



As opposed to the Hunp*^ neighborhood * most of the surveyed 
households »er^ coteposri of fainilie^ 



7 





562 Had a husjahd, irtfei With children 
16? had a husband J wife, no children 
4? had a female head with children 
i| had a male head with children 
456 had a single male 
19% had a single'fanale ^ 



We 1 nterviewed 62 mal^^nd 75 f eroal es . Only 12% of the households 
had other liember^i usual ^ living with the family. 



*Ar^ discrepancies in perce^ due to respondents' 
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Again, as opposed to the Hungarl an neighborhood., St. Rocco's 

cwBwnfty had a more even dlstrfbutlbn among yartous age groups. 

^ Dnly 16J of the respondents were over 66 years old. ^ 

\ Si Male Fanale <; 

- ' - * ' ^^6 - 50 36% m 1 - 

: .. 51 - 65 2451 - " 35% 

66 and over 16% . 17%' 

Also a larger percentage had six or more children and 2dX^iiibre 
than four children. 
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' A rather substantial percentage of respondents, had no formal * 

edubatlgn, with the majority having completed at least their ele- ^ :| 

mentary educf tibh ( jirbbably before oil grating to the Unl teS States ) . - 3 

v. ■■ Male ■ Female ■ ■ '^^i 



: -. ^ ■■"preschool ■■ ' ZB% ,^3^. 

! . -elatfentat^ - p^ 21% r 352 : ii| 

' k <^:^^:^/^^^ B :S% ■ : •■'^'^i 

secofwlanjr - publ 1c - ^ 32% 3^ ' :?| 

: i i sgtondaiy prTyate^^ ' 4f 11%- • 

■ technical - vocational 4% 1% * 

J vt -ffv. college • 0 0 

; college 1% . - .1% v:: 

It Is Interestllig tS note that wRIle^all the respondents were of 

^^^^n^^jeartiw ah Italian background, S 
;^lr fluency In the Italianr language was rather low compared with 

:crtiiie^ ethnic ne^^ V~ 

^'^77 'S'J^V' , '..''^^v;..' j ^ . ■ . • • ' ■ . ■ . . ; •■ -.'r^Si 




■ V.-- 



Jn, ettnlc (Ital lariJ langiiage 
spM^tn fithBic (ItaT^aofv lanmiage 

I'^^J^f?*'*^^ ^^^^ tangiagl 





• m 




six 




m 




34% 




8% 
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Male 

482 - 
661 

m 
An 

3$ 

important fbr chlldt^^: to te ex^ te tfielP oi«i 
lie Background • . \ ■ , .. 



^ Sevens-three penreoj: of the males and^ 76j; ^ m^m^' / 
iier^f^It§T1ar»^ 

of irtort^. arej Slavic i Anglo-Saxon; snd o^e*- itiE ''"^^"-'"''3 

„ As to place of b1rth,:35l males and 39X ^le fes^ondin# 
: were Wrn abroad. In addition, 25% ma.les and 28* females were 
_«r^t generation Italic AmeHcws;: Ther^S^^^;^^ per. 
^^ge of respondents ar^ not tls^^^ - 
i«1ng Of Italian background,^ven thbl||h^^^ ft^ openly express 
^fi affinity tS the^^ 

CleyeljrRJ,j£he^fq^ , / / - ^ 



Between 1881 - 1S14 
1915 1924 
1925.- 1939 
; •1940'-. 1956 
s V m 1957 - 1965^ 
1966 - 1970Z 



Males 
5? 

m 
1% 

- 43! 
8% 



82 

1%' 

S% 

Z% 

9% 



Eighty-two pehcettt of the male ahd 88% of the >jPe«»l¥ respondents 

were American citl2ens and registered voters, but fewer women than 

men^ voted regularly. All male respondents stattd that they are 

proud of their ethnic heritage; only 1% of the females expressed' 

some reservations about the validity of ethnicity. 

«*.'-•' ,■ . 

From the time they came to Cleveland, a large percentage of 

male respondents (72%) and 60% of female respondents have always 

lived In the same neighborhood. . The remaining respondents (15% \. 

males and 23% females) have lived In other Cleveland neighborhoods 

prior to settling In the St. Rccco's parish area. 



5. Employment 



Of the 77% male respondents: 

50% were employed full -time 
*6% were einployed part-time' 

8% weriB self-employed (included In full-tlme/Cinployed) 
. 13% were retired ' / 

■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Only 16% of the feriale respondents were full-time employed and 7% . 
part-tli^^-^. Of those who were employed ful 1 -time or part-time (54% 
males and 23% females), we found the following employment categories 



•"^ ' \ . Male female 

\ sel^-employeu - -ofesslonaT \ 4% 1% 

seTf-employedr f^^^^^^^ \ 4% 1% 

^^^^^•■p^^ \ 5% 4% 

managers, administrators 1% 2% 

. : : sallss - xrl^rtcaT-Workers ' ' ■ \ ;4% ■ 7% 

craftsiiien^-^^^^^^^ \21% o 

. tfansportatf^on^^^^^^^^^^ 7% - 1% 

lalxn-ers or prfyiate household workers' 9% 7% 



As to the length of'emplojmient Irj present Dosltion (In years) 

Y ears of Employment , ? Male -FemaTe^ 

. 1 year or less_-— - — ' 9% Z% 

• 2 - ^ars'"'^ I 6% 7% 




- 10 years . v 11% 6% 

11 r 15 year's 13? 4% 

16, - 20^ea-^s 556 2% 

21 - 30 years 5% ■ 1%, 

. 31 years and over 2% 0 

Only 14% of the\naie workers were employed in the nefghborhcjcl* * 

■ - . •■ ■ - • ' . ■ 

Itost pf^en travel by private car (49%) or use public transporta- 

t1dn (2fror car pools (1%). D1stanr° to work was listed as 

follows: . 

less than 5 miles 19% 

' 5 - 10 miles 15% 

li 15 miles ■ ' 2% 
16 - 20 miles ' 1% 
21 miles and over 2%' 

Of the 54% respondents who, were employed, only 9% said .that they 

would leave the neighborhood If their company would move (from Its 

.present address); the remaining 45% would stay In the neighborhood 

6. Income 



Income related data are sketchy since our researchers were 
asked not to press for such Information. It seems, however, that 
most respondents Were earning an Income between $7,200 and $12,000 
a year, while only\i smal/l percentage made less than $3,600. 



In their savings acitounts. 



Approximately 30% o|f the ^ had between $5,000 to $10,000 



7, Hcroeowneifship 



Of the respondents, 83% owned their homes ^ while 17^ rented 
an apartment. None of the homeowners bought their home prior to 



1900. 



.,2% purchased between 1901 - 1920 
j6% purchased between 1521 - 1930 
hi purchased between 1931 - 1940 
16% purchased^ between 1941 - 1950 
16% purchased between 1951 - 1960 
25% purchased between 1961 -^1970 
7% purchased In 1971 and after 

As to purchase price: - 
4% did not report a price 

17% paid less than $5,000 * ' 

10% paid between $5,001 - $7,500 
6% paid between $7,501 .- $KUflDO- 

13% paid between $10,001 - $12,500 . 

10% paid between $12,501 - $15,000 

19% paid between $15,001 - $20,000 
2% paid between $20, t)Or- $^5,000 
2% paid between $25,001 - $30, OOp 

53% reported to have paid up their mortgages, 30% reported 
to )iave a mortgage loan outst^^ (17% are npt ^homeowners;) 

A Targe number of homeowners have done substantfari 

events on their homes ranging from: 
/ less t^^ 

- 5% spent less than ti,000 • 

25% spent between $2.501 - $5,000 
30% speftt betwe^^^^^^^^ - $10,000 

7?: spent bver $10,000 ; 

to flaancing methodr^^^^^v 

' \ • ■ : 7J6Abpught their home. with cash . 
2% iiiherfted their hpmas 
1% financed by an Insurance company 
37% financed by commercial bank 



. « pbtafnsd FHA.ffrarcInq ' ' ^ 

11 borrowed; from friends' 

: As oppose -to the Hungarfan neighborhood,' 76« of the ho»,eowners 
said that their ho«K appreciated since It was purchased. Only 1% 
thought that it Bight have depreciated while 5% did not know whether 
ft appreciated or depreciated. 

Of the 17% who were tenants; 

8« n^^K^S!^^" SI to,$75 -per. month 
1% pay between $76 to $100 per month ' 
/ }J between $101 to $125 per^nth' 
, 12 pay between $126 to W^^^ 

In most casfis their landlords lived it^ building (8%) while in 

3?^ of the cases the landlord lived in the cornnunity and in 6% of^ 

the cases; he lived outside of the community.- ^ 

■ ' , • - ' _ . ■ ^ ■ . . 

8,° .Mobilit y - 

:r Ninety-Six Percent of the^ respondents stated that th^ plan T 
^to stay in the neighborhood if it st^s as an Italian ethnic com- 
munity. Only 4%. were planning to ^nove some time in the future 
because in their opinion property lvalues are deteriorating and 
there is a lack of space for children. ' Of those who are planning 
to stay, the following reasons were listed in order of priority: 

Nationality (Italian) parish 

Convenient shopping facilities 
Cheaper to live here 

^anf ■ Shdpv''"'"''^ "'^ t''^ neighborhood 
Too old to iiibve 



■0:,::. 



HoweveK the majority (54«) would. move If the comminlty would no 
longer exist as an Italian neighborhood. Of the 4« who would 
sWy, the following reasons were mentioned in order of priority: 

Too old to move ■ 

suburban, life is too expensive , 

Convenient to place of anffcloyment 

' — ^^^^ 

Convenient transportation ^ 
'Respondents feUJhat the following changes would revitalize the 
aging neighborhood: > 

Crime and safety on the streets would improve 
New recreational facilities wouM be opened 
Property taxes would decrease 
Cityj^^ervices would improve 4„uk«^n«,< 
- Mot4 l bear control over future of the neighborhood 
Government subsidfes for coimiunity improvements 

Better parking- faci If ties 
' , Bilingual education 

9. Church Affiliation 

V Ninety-nine percent of the respondents stated that they are 
^"Wt&s of a church^'lf these. 97% belong to St^ Rot w'sj^ 

Church. i% to the Lutheran Church and W to the Methodist. It is 

interestingjto note that 8256^^0^^^^ 
^ ^chiirch services^^W^^^^ rarely, while 6X go to church 

at least monthly. / 

To the question of whether they attend ethnic language 



32X said that they attend weekly \ 
192 said that they attend monthly ^ 
ry - Z^^d that they attend rarely 
ZQ% said that they never attend 



If ^hej had ;a?3ch(^^ to attend . 

s^ervtees while 35% had no preference. 

While 49% were members of^ church organizations, 512 were not. Of 
those who were,- 57« attended meetings regularly while 13* only' 
attended sometlnBB.^ Cn th&^ther of the respondents^, 

said that they regularly attend church social affairs and festivals, 
while 16«.d1tl so only at, times, and 42 were not Interested Iti sucK 
activities. It-is also^ inter^ting tc/note that. 52«rdonated their 
time to church activities While U% were leather passive.. Also, 
92? favored keep! ng the ethnic aspects of the. parish 1 If e, but 82% 
woutd hot leave the community simply because the church stopped 
offering services In their ethnic language. - 

10. Shopping Facilities . V ' 

Seventy-iwo percent of the respondents believed that presently 
tieighborhood shopping facilities are adequate even though declining'. 
But 94% favored having neW" cornmerclal establishments which would 
offer Italian specialties attracting the attention of people from 
outside the community. 

The best represented merchant outlets were food stores, drug 
and delicatessens and banks*. The number of lawyers, physicians 
and dentists seems to be quite adequate. There does not seem to 
be a need for new hospitals, post offices or public libraries. 
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11. Crime . 

Crime In the area Is not yet a serious problem. Sixteen 
percent of the respondents have been victims of crime - mostly --- 
property crime .- and only 4r, of these have suffered monetary losses, 
in fact, 62« believed that crime problems are worse In the suburbs. 
However^ In order to lower crime rates^and eliminate the' fear of 
crime from area residents, 67% of the respondents would favor 
establishing an auxiliary police. 

In conclusion, we can say that respondents sensed the slow 
aging process of the neighborhood; thay were concerned by the steady 
outflow of younger famil ies to suburban areas and bel ieved that 
this trend could be reversed only by innovative programs which wi IT 
bring nsw stability to the neighborhood. 
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telysis^ of the S?w6frlan-Croatiah St. Clair Neighborhood 



,^^.Thrit^ the St, Clair nelighbor- 

hooid se^^^ ^rearvfhere SI ovehlan'fand Croatian Imm^^ r . 

;-recelyed;^^^^^^ to American - life, . Thejnidutti- 

Anerlcaajatid Sieve pl-eated att envlfomeif^ 

anSivl^l^^ha^^ly found In other; CTeVelatid^nel^bpr^bds. Hbwi; c 
ever, now one can sense some form of social ancPphys^ cat aging ^^^^^ B 

iaartfally ^liiHu^^ % the surTWindf ng areas whi ch are seriously 
det^rfpr£ttng' and by t>:e g§neralvpuM1c^aga^ 
preservation of ethnic neighborhoods, ■ ■ > 

FroRj our survey of the 92 Slovenian and Croatian hbuseholdsv 
we can report the foil ^wing» : 

\i Type of Hou- .did 



Kdst households can be defined as strong family units. 

However, theve was a substantial percentage of older couples. 

Household distributioh was as follows: " . ' ' 

46? had a husband and wife with children ; 

-23i had a husband and aife with no children - 
ei hasi a female head with children 
; 7% had s . single male I 
t8X~had a 5"^ngle fansle - 

.Twenty-seven percent of the families had up to four other members , 

irostly relativ^s^^^U^^ with them. ' - \ 
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2r Age- - ■ =^ ■ • ■ ' : 

A rather large percentage of respondents were between 26 and 
50 years old - a rather unusual ratio for an older neighborhood 

- - Age • ■ Ha.le — - — - -' TeiiiiaTe ^ 

19 - 25 . 1% .2% 

51 - 65 33% . ^3Q% 

■ : . : \ rm^rvi x}ver ■ .10% 18% , •/ . X 

Most *of the famiTies had: two^ -or three children while 3%; had over 

five. , 

3. Sducation . ^ 

All respondents have at least. an elementary education. 



Male . ■ 


■ : •.Female.- 


0 


0 


20% 


28% 


21%^ ' 


22% 


27% 


26% 


4% 


8% 


1% 


■ 2% 


3% . 


2% 


' 2% 


2% 



X , " ' -i; preschool 

5; elementary - public 

r _ ;^ • el ©nentary - private. 

" " ' • V secondiry - p[ublic ^>- 
;^ ^ / ^ '-.^ secondiry - private 

- tecljwTcal 

i^if^V :^ jr. college ; 

S^;: \. ■ : college- -.r 

Jfr^ r r ■ The. percentage of responden ethnicManguage 

- ■" ■ ---^is^l^^f^^ • ^ ■ • ■ v-'^. 

^ ; x:-'^^-^V ■ ■• ■ " ^ale .-: Festal e : 

1^^^^ / write fnilAe ethrrfc^language -63% 61% y 

V speak In the ethnic language 74% 76% 

Jo^^^^^ : - read the ethnic l^inguage 70% 73% 

; ; have some understanding • 12% 30% 

: ■ . h^ no understanding 5% • ; 4% 

1^^^ children were fluent in the ethiiic 

V lan^^^^^ 97% of the respondents sta^^^ their opinion 
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parents (only 




? itth^^^^^^ to the 

4. ■ Ethnic faejc^ 

• : - Etghty-seyeri^^^^p^^ 88% of the 

feiiaT^ respdnderits were otilovenianr^CwajyiULJjackground. This 
^Wojrfd ImpTiy,^^^ 13% of : the: respondents are 

ffliaed marriages. Most of the res^ 

■ vMale .Female 




Born abroad 
First generation 
Second generation 
Third generation 



32% 
43% 
10% 
8% 



35% 
44% 
4% 
11% 



A large percentage of the liranl grants came during the decade fol-. 
lowing WbrW War II., 



From 1881 - 1914 
1915 - 1924 
1925 1939 
T:9'46 - X356 
1957 - 1965 

, - 1966 > 1970 



Male- 

6% - 
1%„- 

12% 

. 6%' 

4%: 



Fonale 

: 7% 

1% 
12% 
5% 
4% 



Cf the male and female respondentsr. 2/3 had always lived in this 
neighborhood a^d l/W parts of Cleveland prior 

to settling in this cowminity.. Some (4% males and 7% fonales) 
had been St. Clair- resident; for over 60 years. 



si; Employment 



Sixty percent of the male respondents and 25% of the female 
::ro^ondents weref^ while 13% pf the male and 23% 



of the f shale respondents j/ere-^ The following employment 

citesgries-wsfe'fis^^ those who were either full-time or part- 
time employed: 



Male 


Female 


1% 


0 


3% . 


^- 2% 


0 


2% 


^ 9% 


2% 


2% 


3% 


A% 


10% 


26% 


3%- 


.41%'- ' 


1% 


3% 


12%- 



self-employed - professional 
self-employed - retailer 
self-employed in-service trades 
professional -technical 
manager - administrator 
sales r clerical worker 
craftsman - foremafi - operator 
transportation or service worker^ 
laborer or private househoW worker 

As tp.the length of time in present employment, they listed the 
following: 

Male , Female 

I year -. 8% . 3% 

' 2 - 4 years" 6? ^9% 

_J ' 5 - 10 years -9% 14% 

II - 15 years 9% . 4% 
16- 20 years . 181 , i . 4% 
21 - 30 years 5% \ 2% ' 
31 years and over -4% 3% 

Eleven percent of male and U% of female respondents are -employed 

in the neighborhood. Others have to drive by private cars the 

foil owing distances: ' 

Male Female 

less than 5 miles 21% 13% 

5 - 10 miles 12% 6% 

. 11 - 15-iniles - 11% - 2% 

: V 16 - 20 miles 1% " "1% 

21 miles- and over ^ . 2% 0 

Eiqbty-fi\e perceT»t-^f-the-ful4-tiiTLe_em^^ respondents wouli not 

move from the neighborhood even if their company would resettle. ;^ 



Most of the ma,le respondents earned an income between $7^200 
and $12, COO^a year. However, 1 4% , received less than $3,600 (some 
ft^" \. of, ;th^se respondents work part-time only). On the other hand, ' 

1^1 ; . ' \ most of the^ femai^ respondents le^^rnied $3,600 or jl ess. Most respon- 



dents seemed to be very thrifty;- i4f. jsad ever $7,500 in^savings 
dieposits. They dislike buying |on cvidit. As a^* result they^dp not 
tend to spend over their inccme. S'nce they buy: with cash,. many 
- do riot even have a credit rating. • 

' Few oi^ the residents live ion welfare. Ir fact, if a federally- 
f unded; jir^^ in the community, it ^ould . be necessary 

for local leaders to handle" the program. The peojjle have gv-^at 
pride in the fact that no government money has ever been used to- 
pull ;thCT-sut of tlteir financial (Difficulties. 

7.' Komeownership " • " 

• ."• ■ ^ ■ • • - 

.• . ♦ - ^ ■" ■ . ■■' 

Seventy- two percent of the households interviewed owned a 
home while 26% were tenants. Of the homeowners: 
1% purchas'eOheJome before .1900 

1% purchased the home ;between 1901 - 1920 \ 
8% purchased the home between 1921 - 1930 ° ' 
51 purchased the home bbtween-i93i -^^W^ \ 
' - 9% purchased the home : between 19,41 ^-i I95C \ 
, 15% purchased the home between 1^51 .-M960 
23% purchased the home between 1961 - 1,970 ' 
5% purchased the home in 1971 or after 

Homie vaTuesi for comparable structures seem to be Idwer here than on 

? the West Side of Cleveland. Purchase prices listed were: 
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1% less than $5^000 

7S between $5,001 • $7,500 
16% Jbetween $7,501 - $10,000 ' - 

11% between $10,001 - $12,500 
19% between 412,501 - $15,000 

8% between $15,001 - $20,000 

Of the 72% who were homeowners, 60 stated that they have paid-up 

their mortgage loans. A large number* also claim to have invested 

substantial sums in home improvements: . 

2% paid less than $1,000^ ^ 
14% paid between $l,Oai - $2,500 
18% paid between $2,501-- $5,000 
19%:paid between $5,001 -$10,000 
. 12% paid over $10,000^ ' 

For home improvements, practically all respondents used cash - very 

few borrowed. In fact, a large number bought their home with cash- 

8% received it through inheritance 
10% paid cash - 
6% financed by insurance company 
? . 20% financed by commercial banks - - 

16% financed by savings and loan company 
■ ' / . 1% financed through FHA 

; \ 9^ borrowed money frcm^riends : 

ftsr^n expre^ss^T^^ the uncertain conditions surrounding the 

'neighborhood: v - ; ^ * ^ 1 " 

> ^^^^^^-^^ • be! ieved ^their home had depreciated 

- ; 12% believed their honie had appreciated 

^ ^-V^^^;^^^'^ ^^^^^ ^ : 1^ their hiorr^^^va^^ie had Vfemained t^e same / - 

; \ r v l5% did^ n 



Many residents believed ^they have homes which ar^ comparable to 



those -in thei^isuburbs. vThe style mightr be outmoded but the houses 
areXst^ They do -not believe in paying exorbitant 

vpri fees f br^n ^d hbuse^in the suburbs which mi_ght be in worse ' 



l^i^-^^^^v community- 
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vVj^^ 28% of respondents who were renting an apartment: ' 

■■" ''■C:'M. : 3i paid' less than $50 . ^ 
: , . 13% paid between $51 - $75 
. , , v^^^^^ :^,12% paid between $76 - .$100 . . — 

In IBS of the^ casesv the^ 1^^^ in the buildinq; jn 5% of 

the ias^slhe l^iVed in th^^ in S%, he lived outside 

the^coHiTOunky (in 3^^ of the cases,' the tenant did not know the 

landlord'^ residence). . 



Br- 



Mobil : V 

respondents did not plan to inove frow J 
th^ n^Tghborhood ^nd of the 201 who did pi an. to move: 

V ^ possible 
> ^ 5% will nrove sdmetinre T r 
.. B% will move- within the ^ekt 5 years. 

Manyrof these decided to move because their children would reach 

high ichopl agfe and there are no private high schools in the vicin-, 

i^y.^ They believed that public high schools tl ike East Hf^hy dcr ^ ;^ 

hot -offer quality education and white children are harassed by ' 

the predpminantiy Blacjrstude body. Of those who planned to 

stay, the foil Wng reasbns wer^ giiven, in order of priority: 

Nationality church 
Too-'old to move ' 

TrihsportatiO'n facilities - - . . . 

Good parish, el ©n^ntary school (to 8th grade) • 
Relatives and friends 

People appreciated the fact that family, friends, church, stores, -~ 

; and soci al activities of the -conmunity were wi'thi n 'wal ki ng di stance . 

Automobiles were necessary only when venturing out of the community.^ 
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-Fifty-nine percent would move if the neighborhood would not 
exist as ah ethnic conminity. Of those who would prefer to stay, 
the main reasons listed were: age (too old to move), and conveni- 
ence to' place of employment. . Y 

In general, respondents were concerned about increasing crime ; V 

rates, including vandalism, pressure from Black neighborhoods to 

move in this area j(which is diminishing) and property taxes. ^ - 

■. ■ ■ ■■ ■■ • ■ \ ,•• 

9. Church Affiliation 

Only 1% of the respondents said that they have no church 
affiliation. Two percent are inembers of projtestant and other non- . 
Catholic congregations while the rest are Roman Catholic. Of these, {'i^ 
however, 3« do not attend church services and another, 72 go to 
church only rarely. On the other 1iand, 4/5 ^o to church weekly. 
: Of the 90% who- attend church: ^ 



451 attend weekly ethnic language services ■ 
20« attend monthly ethnic language services 
142 rai^ely- attend ethnic 1 anguage services 
10% never attend ethni c 1 anguage services 



However, on^ly 8% do^ not attend -church social affairs and fes^^ -§1 
Fifty percent are members of church organizations, donate free time 
to chttrch activities and in their family life are strongly influenced ;J| 
by -the national church. 

^J^ii :'ft>Kle-^^^^ the ethnic aspects of the parish 



.It seems that 
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7S% of area retailers speak In the, ethnic 
langua^ge. A laifge majQrity (77%) of the respondents felt that 
their coriinuhity shopping facilities are adequate (14? disagreed). ' 
and only ie^ thought that the local store*: ^.re declining *in number 
and quail ty^rHow^yer, 2/3vwould favor /having more; ethnic type of 
businesses which vlouTd^ cater to end attract people, interested in 



this- kind of outlet. 



Local residents seemed to be/most adeqijateTy served by the/ 



r \ 

f ol 1 owipq establis^fmehts : 



Banks and other financial institutions 
Hardware stores/ ' / 
Physicians and ^entis^s 
Fojod stores 
Drug stores 
Public librcTry 



11. Crime 



To the question of whether th^ respondent 's family h/as been 
the neighborhood,! 70% answered negativisly and 



a cri.ne victim in 



/ 



30% affiraativelyi. Of these, 12% wAre victims of a more serious ^ 
crime. Even though only 37%^ of the respondents believed that city 

/ •■, ■. M /- ■ ■ " \ ■ ' ':■/■■•:• ■ . 

police services aire. not adequate and sW felt that poil ice officers 
_ Isp^nd- too^much^ « bars, there seemed to bejfa consensus 

about th4 great vallue of: having an Auxiliary Police, j In fact, ' 

- f7%.we4' wni ing^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^ support the auxiliarjr police and r , 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ']■■'■ ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' \ ' ^ ■■ / ■ ' 

' expand it (only 22^ would prefer to keep i^at its^|^^^^ 



In. the opinion of 58i of the respondents, crime problems are as 
serious in tiie, suburbs. Drug problems did not seem to be serious 
(72% no VS-. 185r^es). Similarly juvenile delinquency and vandalism 
veh^ not viewed with -alarm. . They believied that this can be improved 
by opining up new recreational facilities and "mini -parks" where 



there a^e vacant lots. 



- The com^Illuntty seems to continue to be one of the most active 
etnnlc neighborhoods of. Cleveland. The location is Ideal being 
bounded by major interstate systems 1-90 and the Innerbelt leading 
to 1-71, as well as by two convenient bus lines. However, as 
previously stated, automobiles are necessary only when venturing 
out of the community. , ■ 

The older residents are able to help themselves as long as 
they, are ambulatory since they can reach stores, churches, attend 
conimihrty affairs and visit wit^ Beeause- 
these pebfiTe Walk more frequently than suburbanites, they have 

::5pre.;fr|^ for soGial interaction. This reinforces . 

.^ndi^>G^ among residents, creating 2 true environment 
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^ v ^J^lysis of the Puer^^ Rfti^n Hear West Side Neighbourhood 

..li^^Of^^ nei g^borhoods , the .most d1 f f Icul t . to 

analifze ;1s^^^^ > Ij: Is a young, grovnrig. and fluid 

xanmuhit^^ from one sector of .the Near^West Side 

to another, -^^^^^^^^^ streets which might have been heavily Pu 

"Rtcan ■ ih^^l^^ by now have only a feW^ families lef ti: V lit would be 

easier RicW Cbnimin^^ 3^ 

PueErtb i?icah' ri since in the area of our survey 

presently h^^ heaviest cohcentratibn o^ Ricaris- ln 

Jil'evelan^^^^^^ be eVen more Appalachian^ 

other handj»_si3i^ -af-H*pr^ufviye^^ Puerto Ri can 

households. . : • 



' /"^^^^"M below/ show" the pTO^ 

and anxieties of a young et it c group, s till undecfd^V butf^ 
; attracted^ 1^^ the possibility of creating_^ a^perma^^^ 
_._^4bveil€^^ this group can not be ciDmpiired to immigrants 

coming ffcHn Europe or Asia. It is an Aireri can ethh|c minority 
whose lower income classes, by resettling here froiii their island, 
found a chance to better their economic conditions within an ooeh 
-society. 

• _ JL. Typep^gf Household ^ 

^^^^^ ^-^^^ respbndents were male 

' ^^?^^n*-^^^^ their household composition: 
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552 i^;tfrjhusband,'; wife and children 
8%-wtth husband, wife and no children 

27% with female head and children 
8? with sinqle male ' 
2% with -Sinai e feirtale 



2> Age of Household 

Relatively fw respondents were over 51 years of :aqe; none 
were over 65 yearS: old. ^ " 







Male 


. Female 




15 - 18 


0 - 


3 








13 " 




26-50 


48 . 


68 






-■■:2a- 






6(5 and oyer 


0 


d 











Most families had at least three children but 16? had 6 or more - 



3* Education 



- ":'NV\. 'v^ Male ' f«nai€ 

■piresctiool- : . : ■ ■ "1^^ ■:■ j : ■V..;^^-- ■ 

elementiryO-^ > 392 • • y**^'' 



^^^l^etfr of ' ;ar^' ^w^^ently: 



a f ew .ii^istancw /o^f ^ / ^ 
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Four percent of the^ respondents did not have a formal ; educa- ; 




as?-;?-?: 



^Wite til ethnic language 
; ;^eak: f n ethnic ^ language 
#ead^iitfinic language : 



(out of 76) 

; 74 

73 



Female 
(out of 98) 

. 83 
93 
83 



iSVp^i^ Spatiish lanquage tut In a f ew casi^es 

onty-uhderstodd^ -'^ - ^ f 



the present 

educatim^^^ not) , mainly because -ed^ a 1 uxtiry 

In Pueirr^ ts freeif ; responr 

dents bjelteved^ that it i important to to their 

ethnic" cul ture ^ and many expressed a need for b i 1 ingual educati on 
both In public and private pa>:t)chial schodTs. ^ ; 



4/ - Employment 



Most TO^ employees. However, a 

retat^^ large percentage received public assistance. 



. ^1 l^time employed 

Vp^t-time^^^ 
>:^^l^-em^ 

v:;-'-'^vStudent::;-:;;;/-^ " 
{V:^"rettred^;'':'^\^ -^..i.:- • ■ 

- ' rec(5iying unempT^ benefits V. 

. r^^ assistance ' 

/ :wfthbut pub1;ip:assistence and^^ e^^^ 

^;.t5elartive^^ employed as farm laborers 

:J^pin>bably^^^ : 



Male 


Female . 




15% V . 


1% 


2%. 


2% 


d . 


Z% 


2% - 


0 , 


0 




0 


7% 


28% 


5% " 


5% 
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self-employed - professional 
self-employed - retailers 
-professional - technical 
managers - adhnfiiistra tors . 
sales (^^1^^ — 
- foremen - operators 
trahs;pqrtatton or serv i ce^ workers 
laborers or private household workers 
farm laboivrrs (seasonal) _c 

As to the length of employment in presor-t position, the following 
data were given in years: 



Male 


Female 


7% 


5% 


2% 


2% . 


6% 


1% 


1%-. 


^- -0 ■ 


1% 


2% . 


25% 




5%: 


\n 


9% 


n 


8% 


0 



Male . 


Female 


12% 


8% 


9% 


8% 


11% 


- 4% 


8% 


0 


15% 


0 


1% 


0 



I year or longer 
2-4 years 

• V 5 - 10 years 

II - 15 years 
16 - 20 years 
21 -. 30 years 

Only 13% of the respondents are empft)^!Ed by neighborhood establish- 
ments; others, are either using private cars or public transportation 
to travel the following dists >:> to their place of emp'oymentt 



: less t ::^.>n S fst'fe^- 
F - 10 tM^^ 
11 - 15 
16 - 2' ?»^13ss 



Hale 

-15% 
23% 
5% 
2% 

1%. 



Female 

isi 

3%' 
, 0 
0 



To the: question of ><hether :hv:i^ ^juM resettle if their; en^ ioyer 
wottTd move: 21% said that th&y woaVd^ while 35% would ;rin In 
, theyneighborhood.; 



- ■ ■•'•.M:icv. 




Income from eiJiployment W5?- '-psted as fellows: 

^" ■ Male Femal e 

:V- . V below ^?>^00 : ' ''. 6%' m'. 

. $3 , 601 $7>200 ■ . 201 . . 6% 

■ ■ ■■ $7,20.1 - $12,000 241. . 3% 

■ ■ $12',Q0!. - $15,000 2% ■■ 1% 

■ . . Over ii 5, 000 1^ 1% 

Only 1% of the respondents listedotheri^^ 

— emp^tQ^ifiiifErTl^t^^^ (44^) while 241 were able 

■■•to-' -e ' ■ .. ■ 



6. Ho'meownership 



Sixty-four percanc of ^'ic- -.'Spondents did not own a home. Of 

the 351 who did, only 2% bou's^S tr;eir home before 1920. The 

ranaining 331 listed the fcl Towing years of purchase: 

, pritfT to 1930 21 

• ■ - 1940. ■ ■ 1% - 

' "■ 2541 - 1950 1% ' 

■" 1951 - 1960 . 5% 

- 1961 - 1970 20% - 

. 1971 and after- 6% 

--— -Listed wer€-the following purchase prices: — 

: less than $5,000^^ ^ 2% 

?5, cot - $7,500 ' 3% . ; 

■ - $7,501 --$10,000- 6% 

• $10,001 "-$12,500 6% - 

$l£,501 - $15,000, .82 . s 

$1'^ ,001 - $20,000 3% 
1 ,$2:WL.-:$25^0G- - " 

•:0nly.71 of the respondents had their homes paid for. Others 1 Isted 

^ the- foil owing finanGin^ ' ; 
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- - 11 — 

- . • Commercial banks 21%. 

Savings and Loan Co. 1% 
VA financing 1% • 

FHA finanbTng ' 'X " 

land contracts 7% 

Practically all homeowners (27%) felt that their home appreciated 

in value; only 3% thought that it depreciated while 2« clalJH«l that 



tte^^iiaHteti^Tue^^^^^^^ 

• ' tne^ W of - the' responded 
loiring rental charges of their apartn^ 

• - - : less than $50 2% - 
V' $51 -.$75 . - 6% 

$76 - $100 35% 

^— — -$101 - $125 143: 

- $125 - $150 ^% : 

These rents were somewhat higher than the ones listed in the three 
■ . other neighbbrhpods. It was also ifiteres ting to note liteti a^^^ ; ■ 
- opiwsed to the bther three neighborhoods,, most Puerto ilicanf landlords 

d i d flfl ^ c : : : 

" — -:— The landlord lived in the comniuni ty . ,._ . - - 12% ; 



..... -v-r': . 

r^Si-v^^v 'Eve^ thermajorily of respondents were -tenants , ^1% . 



G; : " ^^staited that they:=were not pianriiflg to move from the neighborhood.. 

%-:^\.:--r'r-'-y^^iMiS::^^ ' :■ \ -■■ 

:f^S^:lije J26^^wfro expressed v |^ to move: ; ■ : .. 
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1^^^ : : -^^^S as soon as possible 

i^::::^^ : r • : 3X^; year (1973) : , 

v - --i^-^^ next five years 

J iTievf^ for planning to move: 



< : especially^ duriiKj ; 

- Bu;^vth(Sse:irespondents would c their minds, (about moving) if 
; l^rjm^ ahd?:iaf«^ with vClty-, 

servlccis, bilingual education and m local control over the 

future of ^^^^ . - ^ 

^ , Cow^^ the main reasons for staying in the neighborhood 

■rwere^^^^l^^^^^ : ■ . 

r Schools with Spanish programs^^^^ ^ ■ - , . 

. - Reta^^^^ 

transportation . ' : ■ • ; : 

V Sevehty-thrW percent vs. "15% would prefer to stay in the neighbor- 

hcrad even if i't wpulci no longer exist in its present form primarily 
• because suburban l.if e is too expens i ve and because f ri ends and 

relatives might stay.. . 



V 8v y Church w!tffi1 la ti off ■ ; 

dnly:9% of the r^^^ belong to a religious de- 

■ :vr nomination whil^^^^^ following churches of their choice: 
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JBe^jtl^ the fpUpwing conirH?rcfa1 este^ 




\ ^ 682 Catholic * 
' - ^^5? Lutheran. — 

■ \ 3« Methodist 

11% other Protestant 1 ' I 

"\ ■ J^^pther-^aenomtrMrttow . 

^^In genejral, respondents stated that they attend church services 

. quite regularly: . ; 

581wefek"jy , ^ 

--^ 151 monthly 
/;i42^- rarelly 
' '< ^ '-, 52 neverj 

However, Honly 20% are members i of a church orgdHzatipn and only 17% 
: — - - attend cfiurch mee^^^^ many like to dpnatCtheir^^ 

church activities ^nd mb^^ - 
strongly influenced 
■\ would oyerwhelmfngly prefer services In their ethnic language (90%); 
' '^en though. only 

^ , . ; 55%^ 

- ■ rarely^': ^ -^/^ 

. ^v^^i Shopping^^^ : .; . ' ■:;^ ""^"^-~T^7^^..^^^^^^^ . " -^.ill 

of some gr^verles^ iespiecially 7 
oorppra|e ^hain^^ : ^^|| 

S^I^Lllir^'^^^ owir niit^itm^ 



is?; 
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:^D(Bi:ica1;essens 
^ FboH; stores 
"^Drug stores: 
^Hardware stores/ 



bi^ goods ^ 

:5 :3hys1^cfans ml Dentists ^ 
£ ^Hosf^ 



loV Crime 



J:Ke^1re^ 6el^€ved thai^ services were adequate , 



^ ^even^thp^ 

f or*- con<ierhed ^ver f ncreasi ng; vanda juYe?ri3^: 



" j that ei eve! and (Puerto j?ti;ans are an ■ 

^^^^ 

/< a cpsmopoVtan 11.fe. But, i n order td'inature 1 nto s'tabl e and 

- strong neighborhood ±hey need a representative ■drgant zati on which _ 
would gain He trust of the majority of the area residents. ■ Puerto/ 
-r : 7- R^^^ of distingui shed ajiid. devoted personal i ties 

who h^ye:^^ thei r own people. However, - 

■ T ::^7ra?^^ for the sake of ;fndividuaT 

^ . ': -• :taste.s, they shpuld sol idify their sociaT pbl i ti caT and economic 
' : ^: ' ; r .forces i nto " ad hoc al 1 iances," whenever pel i ti cal or ecpnomi c 
SS^ it'^asdn^^^ front for the benefit of Puerto 



(hit 



^^itans;: 
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ETHNICITY AND PROPERTY CRIMES 



y- The apparent r^T^tionship of Iticreas tn(i crim rates and 
neighborhood detw^^^ coupled with the Veil -documented grd^ 

concern of vsun^eyed corwnunlties In personal and property security . 
prompted us to undertake; a separate- analysis of the relationship 
between ethnic coninuni ties arid property crimes v Specifically we 
wanted t^^^^^^ ethnicity and other variables on 

crinie:'rat€is.' .- ■ 

Methodology - - r ^ ^ ■ - 



Usually iiwst of the studies jise multi^e regi?essioh;ana1y^ \ 1 ^ j-^?^ 



td- exainine thiB^ imro of various determinants of crlmeS^^ 



associated vrith nuilt|coTTineart^^ opted for factor analysis, ; j '■ \ 
y":: ■ a" ■ t^ctikooe ^lch el imlnat esJthe^aiSovT probTenr. '-^j: ■ - f 11 -t'^ '.'v-ft^i 



^jwlth^thei;^^p of>25 i OOOjand above for thenar 197^ The 

f^^-id- -;>yaf^i^iM€^ the city is percenifc of . 

:?f o*?ei5iTi Stock famf 1 iesi" 1 le. , f ami 1 ies with foreign or mixed 
j^r^htige^j^PD^ oFtalJier' by factor analysis ■ 

.^i5s<)4€^^ Which; tend to group with the 
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^Fac^r^^^ thy selective determinants 



: \ ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
^ S ^; 0 ^ ;^:f^. Ji^^ 1 abbr f OT^e: ifft^l oyed . ; 



Fj^^^ living ia[ the saire house^;S 

19(55/^^ T^^ measures the stability ; of ^ the 



area. 



, • ^^ir^ ;lb,^^^ P of /Families with foreign or mixed pai^^ • 

^ 11^^^ cities in square |nilesj^ :^^^^ 

1^ analysis conducted: on thisse eleven; variables ' qave^rise 
to three di$tinct factors. ' Each factor identifies a group of v 
-Lbrl^insJ; Vs more hi gh ly coirrel ated amonc? themsel ves . 



^?rfi!B^'^^ one (Fj), variables ;23^ 35 6, 

^^Fe?^^ Actor and var i abl es 9 and 10 formed : 



f ajctor^rthrf^ ethnicity factor incorporating 



rlii^^y 'fo and stability which; is a character- 



iJstj C of -erai 1 parentage . 



Rssuits of "Regression Analysis 

/ ■ _A 

Now the task before us was to find out the importance of the 
ethnlfclty factor in the determihaitidn of various types of property 
crimes (robbery, burqiary, grand lai'ceny and petty larceny) as 
cbmjsa red to other factors. 



. J-r-.. 



Our analysis indicate^ that the ethnicity factor has no signi- 
ficant effect on robberies and barqlaries, but it was the most 
significant factor in the case of grand larceny and petty larceny • 
as evidenced from the foil owing equations ('Table 3). 

tabi e 3 . Mill ti pl.e Li near Regressi oh Equations for Grand Larceny 
((5L) and Petty Larceny (PL). 

Dependent Inter- ^2 ^3 k^^- «2 

jteHable eept __ n ____ L. ggtio 



iSL Q.msA Lmi3 o.oois -b. obis - s.sd 

(16.44) (2.24) (2.52) (-2,81) 

. ■. . ■ * ■ * * ■ ' * . 



PL 0.0168 . " - 0.0023 -n;0038 

: il9M)^ ' {2.55) {^it " 




1 



a; The cc1ines:-are oh^ p^^^ capita basis and the ratios are_ 

underneath the^regress ion coefficients,^— 
♦Significant at 5 percent .1 evel (-one .tallest) 



Its in Table 1 indicate that the etfini city factor enters 
r'r'^T^ with s he^^^ most significant factor. In other 

words, ethnicity is the most significant facbr^41scouj^j4W[^^^^ 
^t--— - ^jr: ' -tyt^--^f xFifflei gp It^eCT el ty does not discouraqe serious 

1' ^ir- u ^^^^ because such erirties -are 

Usua1ly>tiinHari^^^ whose /'tastes" toward crimes 



- There are too ri.?.sons'fQr the .low crime rates iduS to ethhicity 
V variable/ • hrstjSiic^ If ami lies are more disciplined and have a 

■ - -■,::j--v -r ■ \ ■ ; - i \ - 

strbnij "frork eth^c." Secondlv, suchj families have cl6^e inter- 
personal relationsM^ contributes to staBilitp of ^e's 

€motibM| life. This '^"tcome i largely due to. thd^importV of the 
extended fa^^^^^^^ :hese families from their! orioinai 

home! and ^^(^^^ .:i72, 152-155, for details.)^ . 



in PecemSer iQ73, Esgai re Magazine listen Lakewodd and Euclid, 



..'l. - . , ^ , ... .. , — 

vh^x>{kmj\q^^ safest ^^erican cities as far ak crime is 

Iconcmied. PerRaos at fTr^ look tfiis may seeni irirelevaht e^^ 

jthouW^ of Cleveland and ^eogi^pfti eedn(^- 
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^fca13y iihked^wi^^ city. What is signifiran?^^^^^ 
Hungam^hs Hav^ resettling In iBrqe 'numbers/ from thefr^.B^^ 
- re iS^ibd to Lakewdpd^^ndJrJbat^ 3 

ief Frank W, 



itfi^TTdf^dvehia^ 
jiayne 0^^ go to tl^e many 

[Stpvenian people wfip live in Euclid. They r^allly know hp^^ 
tferr chadreni That's what really nel^^^ department." 



-iSfe 'Can bon^^^^ in a highly fluid society like the^Jhi ted 

States*; the ethnic el em^ should 5e preserved _ 

1^: 1^^^^^ a siq^ni^fjiant S05i:a^4y^§taETlizihQ force as 

;^ifarr^^4^^ ^t should also be noted 

^jtha^i^ it is^^d^ less serious criSes we 



can hope to stdp pedplfe frdm becdmihq hard' core criminals. 
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.FOOTNOTES 



^For details on the technique of factor analysis see Rc J. _ 
RUmmel, "Applied Factor Analysis;" Evahstdh* Illinois, Northwestern 
University from. 197(>: 



^FuchSi 1. H. Family 



YorR, Random House, 1972. 
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POLICY RFCdMRENDATIDNS 



Undtnafk Conwiunity 

Tfi^^^^^ nelghborfioods discussed inp^s^:^^W 

a few of several scattexed-ardund -CI B^erariS£^^_<^_^ 
^str©a9_and-st*l>te-xoim talce care of their .own 

p&ple's Jrteiit and aspirations^ None were pr|tenti^s,or Mgh -^neaw; 
Ini^ifitlJwmfelt^s the 1^^^ u§inq their 

life savings, these people built their own homes around churches, . 
local business establishments, and national^ hoines. 

the unendinp changes in urban livlKQ bi^yght about by 
migration and redevelbpltient projects.' disrupted the lives of thess 
conmunities. Uncertainty abbUt the future of property vali:es, 
instability, and high crima rates .in tr,e ir.is^r city, orecigitatid 
the decay of some. Others witfistood the pressures and while showing 
the effects of an aging p*;ocess, .are stni viacle and p^a^i^r a . ' 

.;imp6rtant and pbsi-'ive role in the city' ^ By cmfnuing tc 

offer these residents the kinds ef services an^ .acurity t'^iey look 
for, the city's^growtb ^an be enhanced ahd"er>-icnp^. the varietv sf 
life styles expressed ih' their cultures, culfes which bu^lt 

:^fleveland and rave the: ^ characte- among oi;,^:- loetro- 

fflfefeah a^as^K*Hp^^^ 

^^Siierica and bther^nations . 
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UnfOTtiinately, in view of past government policies, their 
chance for survival is very slim;. Any organism is bound to decay : 

_ ■ _ _ ^ 

unless giveri proper nourishment. : 

Economically^ it makes kittle sense to allow the deteriora- 
tion of neighborhoods which have a willingness to exijt^as_£thni^^ 
neig^bdrjioods^__j5=iJuc^ and housing 

deterioration than to replace hopeless housfna. With the sharp 
iicrease- in' houstng costs , conservation and rehabil i tation programs 
are far cheaper than the cost of tearing down' dilapidated buildings 
and erecting new .structures. Furthermore, a factor which must r^bt 
be overlooked, is that the bid cbimunities are more humane. . From 
this point of view, there is sbmething seribusly wrong with a 
pel i cy that evicts pebpl e and moves them around 1 i Re :f ur?ii ture. 
BHck and /concrete housi ng based on the most adyahced engineering 
ideas can not be substituted fbr the wishes of people whtfl ike 
sjmplehbnies filled with history and ^cultural ©cperiCT^ 

v-:,': ' ■ ■ _l' _/ 7- /'.-Vr ■ ' ^' 

How tfeh, tb prevent the ^r^ ig oU neighborhoods' from ^ 
sliaing over tRfe edge intb^ n^ ■ 

Our -recpHmendation,. oh. interviews and observation Jf 
other cities ' rental prcKirams/^^^^^^^ inner 
city some carefully seleetid^ e^^^ Both Black and 

whiter as landmark ethnic comnunities. friviledes connected with 
this status, would enhance not only the cbmnuhities* stability but 
attract those who :lt«>ved to the suburbs and other people ehjoyin|__ 



3:;1- 

! ! g..' ' . " 



tfiis cultural ehvirphlerit to settle 1n the erea by asstirihd a deqree 
of prestige^ pride and protection. 

Not alT of those who believe in ethnic values might be willingzL— 

• - \ — - — 

to. rete rh to Jhese^^ others^ however^ may well 

be disjenchant long^^ommuting hour^ high 

taxes^ and overdependence on the automobile. This is not to speak ^ 
:6f the still eons: defa numbers of people Who presently live in 
these etfinic conmunities and wfio would be forced to leave iT these 
areas were to become new slums. . ' 

this proposal is, therefore, a form of. urban renewal * but 
renewal with the objective of stopping, reversing, or arresting 
the routine course of events that. ultimately bulldozer 
type of redeveTopment. Neighborhoods like the Slovenian-Croatian 
St. eiair eiSmntjnity, St. Pdccd's Italian cowunity^ and even the 
upper Buckeye Hungarian neighbbrhbbd (probably the most important . 
of all from a historical perspective) could be used as a pilot 
proaect under this proposal. 

The most stHkihg aspect of stable and strong heighbdrhdods 
rests in its housing conditions. Information collected in bur 
study reveals that a very high^ percentage (roughly two-thirds) of 
the reside^its own their hoines. this fact clearly reflects the 
attachment of ^ these nebple to Cleveland, in qeheral and to their 

* i - 

-jieighborhood in particular. But far more: telling is the evidence 
of the residents' attitude toward stability and permanency. The 
■bfbr thirds whb bwn homes have remained in the same residence for an 



^average of twenty-rbne years at a time when the average American 

h^ousehoTdji^^ Since the 

" Puerto Rican cornmunity is relatively new* the figures for the other 
three areas are all the more impressive. 

In a previously mentioned study, Erich Rosentfial observed 

that: 

^ . The surrender of an area to probably 
greatly facilitated if the majority of the residents do not 
own their own homes ^ . . .In 194G» five years before the 
population exchange began, onSy 13. 5.|»ercent of foreign 
born Jewish, persons were homeowners.^ i . 

The b'-st pierce for a pilot program con- 
servation would be an area in which the appropriate attitudes 
already exist. The surveys indicate that these attitudes of 
edheslvehess^ of attachment to home ownership, and stabilt^ all 
exist in the areas studied. 

As previously stated, our analysis shows that pblarizatioh ^ 
is ijot so much a racial problem as an economic one produced By the 
'r',fea1^ of declining property valui^ income and security. Polarlza- 
ti on IS hot new in Cleveland; it existed between early and 
subsequent immicrants in the 1830's, tne ISSQ's, and the lS2e's. 
only in the 1950 *s and 1960*s did it become a -racial polarizatioh 
because of heavy Blacfc migration to Cleveland during this period. • 
'Puerto Rica'tis often encounter the same problems on the Wist Side as 
'the Blacks on the East Side. Wh^n there is a large influx of people 
to ah area, n^comers are -usually blamed for all the problems. It . 
talces tirce for then to develop riDdts^ to settle* establish more 
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---^»*wdnent~t^^ and to integrate within the larger urban 

catSnunity^ However^ the heighbdrhocd is necessary as the linR 
between people and the city as a whole. Contrary to what miqht be 
the Initial reaction of some^ lancmark ethnic cormiunities would not 
polarize but assure a degree of security enabling people to brice 

; agaiii looR -to rinbre prom^ steble future while giving to 

our old neighborhoods a degree of prestiqe, pride^ and protection 
so vital for attracting those who left for the suburbs because such 
heeds could not be met. 

A landmark community approach is not unrealistic, uneconomic 
or unpopular. ||phe conceDt Is similar to the nationwide movement 
for the restoration of old neighborhoods. However^ our proposal 
does Rot suggest using w^s a model the Hid Georgetown Jn Hashihgtbn, 
D.C* or the Beacon Hill in Boston or th- ?hirardelli Square in San 
Francisco. Our concept is closer to the Mount Auburn project in 

o _ _ _ . _ _ q 

Cincinnati,'^ the Old West Side heighbbrhbod in Ann Arbor, Michigan," 

_ _ :^A__ 

the Soulard neighborhood in St. Lolils, or the German Village in 

_____ __ > _ _ _ _ _ — _ _ .'*'___ _ _ _____ 

Columbus, Ohio, all; of which are communities of modesti^ sinqle or 

two family dwellihqs - apart fgdiTi a few bricJfe^Uses, tifd^tly frame 

buildihqs - that were buHt around the turn of the century when 

Cleveland was on its way to becoming the "best location In the 

natfon." Beino solidly constructed, these buil'iirins could be 

renovated and rnbdernized where necessary, at a cost lower than the 

cbnstructibh of impersbnal hew concrete districts which bften . 

become nev/ slurTiS even befoi^e t^ieir completion. 



In. several respects* the past and present of the Soul a rd ethnic 
helgfiborfibod iri §t. tbuiss Rissburi, is similar to tnany of Cleveland's 
ethnic communities. Even "the development of St. tbuis as a cUy 
somiwhat resenbles that of Cleveland. Through_jqint_pEivate and - 



!ic efforts, a new spirit of revltalizatioh is beginninq to 
occun TRe Landmarks Assbciatibn of St., tbuis is spearheading the 
drive with the Soulard Neighborhood Improvement Association arid 
Soul ard Resources Incorporated. In^addition, the City Plan Commission 
of St^^ tbuis is preparing a restoration plan for SdUlard. The - 
neigSbmirobd^^ be designated as the "City's historic district" 

and thereby obtain additional protection and be eligible for 

' . _\_ _ _. _ _ _ _•_ _ '___[ 

receiving matchind Federal grants for restoratibn- As Stephen: J. 

^^alf^e observed y "The city of St. bbuis can only benefit from these 



effarts."^ 



the Model Cities^^ct promulgated by the U.S. Congrtess in 1966 
- Tared that: 

There is. a^- need for tpel^ restore 
areas tsiclt sites and struc^res of historic and aK^hi- 
tectural value in brter that these fima of 
our past history and heritage shall not be dest^ , 
thrdudh the expansion an* divelojHnent of the Nati on,' s 
urban areas. 

JhiB first Sec etary of the Separtanent of Hbusirig and Urban 
Development, Robert C. Weaver, thus cormented bh thePodel Cities 
Program: "this p cities planninq funds as well -as 

additibhal nibney tb carry btit soecial innovative prdjects in 
neighborhoods*" * 
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In response to the U.S. Congress Model Cities Act of 19(56, the 

Cleveland Landmarks Conitilss ion w created In 1971. through the 

efforts of Its ^ir^ctpr,_P^^^ this, office could 

be tapped for our ethnic landmark communl ties' prooosal. In Its 

1972 Annual Report the Commission points out that: 

Landmark rgcognHlon affl^ the Importance of the deslg- ^ 
nated structure or \ district to the community. As such It 
can be an Impet^ for economtc Improvement , not onjy of the 
tandmaric but also Its neighborhood^ One of the principal 
goalof the Cleveland Lahdma^^ Is to stabilize 

and Improve proper^ values and thereby strengthen the 
Cl^'s econofry. tDnphasls adde<9 

Local newspapers a':d TV stations are Increasingly Interested 

; t " ; ; 

and supportive of the concept of preservation and restoration. 

- ' Rei^ently, CTi7e^ has been named a "Bicentennial ^omnunfty" for 

the Bicentennial Celebration In 1976. As stated by Hugh A. Hall, 
Acting Director of the Hashihgtbn U.S. Bicehtehhlal Coffifflttee, 

"Cleveland was chosen, because of Its ethnic population and histor- - 

Q _ _ _ ■_ _ _ _ _ _ 

leal significance."' Ada Lout's Huxtable* an c^chltectural expert* 

In analyzing the .iew York demblltlbri program, stated: 

Hfiile the old streets offered ah urban esthetlc of ah 
Intimate, handsome Reorgjan trsditlon, the new are 
Ifppersonal and superhuman, except for a essays of 
outdoor gimmickry and pseudo substitute for the real 
envlronmii:tal thing. - The loises* less apparent to the 
untutored eyes, are tragic. They are In history, arehi- 
* . . teeture arid erivirorimerit, Irid 1t Is, doubtful if even Bavid 

Rbefcefellef can riam^ the pnce. A city Is hot civilize 
without Its past.^^ 



In a most recent discus si on of the urban preservatiorj, William 



Hartlrii the editSr-iri-chlef of The Architectural Forum suiftned up 
^ the gist of the *pr6blan facing many cities in America: . 



Val ue of p'-eservatlon: . Despite the Innovatinci threat to 
America's eultural heritage* Increasing numbers -f cities 
across the cbuhtry are awakening to the economic and com- 
munity value of preservat4on. The Surplus Property Act^ 
together with the proylslons of several other blllSi now 
make It possible for localities to take a serious look at/ 
alternatives to datiolltlon. With the tax Incentives and 
zoning reforms now at work or under way, developers are 
gradually coming around to the notion as well. In a t-fme 
of scarcltyi space* of e^ 

preservation of so-called surplus Is no luxury. It Is a 
matter of sound economic planning with the oWective of 
making the most of what cities already have.^* 

Besighation of some inner city neighborhoods as landmark com- 



munities would hot pose a burden to its inhabitants nor would it 
force people to remodel their homes; rather, tfirbugh tax rebates 
(las discussed In the following section) and/or government subsidies, 
it would provide an incentive to homeowners to upgrade .their homes 
and thereby enhance their pride in the conmuhity; property values 
woutd increase as stability was achieved. It Is hot bur Intentibh 
nor the~ purpose of this project to d- zelop a detilled plan for 
e^nic landmark ioiinuhitles. This can be worked out later. How- 
ever, for the welfare bf inner city communities, we would urge the 
responsible authorities to take quick action, becau survival 
; bf a huiiiber Of old Ml5^fi^^^ reached^critical stage. 

Since the "raachihery" tp- put st :h a program invaction already exists 
with the-<:ie*?eTand Landifiark Corj^ission, the participatiibn of other 
goverrment age*icies at the local. State andj^ederal level shbuld hot 
be too difficult to achieve or too time consuming. 

The preservation^ and re^tbratibh bf the ethnic heighbbrhbbds - 
, f^^ and iinrealistic r -air. These 

iitmost lnterest to the entire cl^. 
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th^y sHbi^jd be u§ed as vital elaaents in its r|c|enefatioii, its 
ecbrramie prbg^^ its future. As an aspiring new national and 

•■ • ■ . . y / . • ■ • ; . . ; 

1nt€rnattonal tr^de and ctilturaT center, eievetand will find In i;ts 
Taflcbark: ethntc « the link between the outside 

wrld aild Ame past and present, between other 

cultures and:;i?ur bWn p^ ~ 



tax Rebate Proposal 



it Is prop(^ed tfiat a partial 



rebate of property taxes - perhaps twenty-five percent - be granted 
to hcmecwiers who qualify. The purpose of the rebate is to prevent 
rurth^ deterldr^tidh of residential property in Cleveland 'ai^ also 
to encourage fehabtlitatJbn t)f property is 1 ready Substandard . 

Whil^ avoiding the question of wlietherTyr"nqt exis 
taxes discourage improvCTient an^: maintenance of housing, all can V y 

agree that certainly they do hc^ eo^ufage; upgrading of housing. ^ 
A selective property tax rebate - even on a modest scale - would 
provide an incentive to some and a reward to others for preventina ^ ^ $ 
further blight. ' - 

It is proposed that only own^r-occupied stnqle family dwel-llnqs 
or two-family residences In^ which the ownei^ 1:; residing be eligible 
for the rebate^ f ffe r :rict1dn of the tax cut to one or two- 
family dwellings In which the owner resides Is based bh a desTre * ^ 
to dev^bp attlSides of and hop§ amonq^usehblds. It should 
fe recalled that this entire research project is an examination of 
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the views and values that charaeteHze ethnic neighborhoods; The 
strength of such nelghborhooa attitudes and eonrnunity values 
suggests that only owner-occupied housing Be eligible for this tax 
rebate. It seems that the possibilities of building jipon a sense 
of pride and of Instilling a sense of ednmitment are much greater 
in a program aimed at homeowners. : " ^ 

Further, it~is suggested that Initially only certain dwellings- 
In cl«arly defined neiqhbbrhbbds would be eligible. Based on the 

perience gained in such a limited pilot program^ the, city govern- 
ment would undbUbtedTy yjish to extend it to rnari^ other areas after ^ 
an appropriate? testfhg period. The four surveyek~ne1ghbbrhobds 
would be good experimental areas for the fol 1 owl n«j, reasons: 
(1) This would put some real meaning into designatibn of tandmark 
Areas. (2) ffie attachment to .the neighborhobd 'and to ficwnewriership 
Is strong in these areasv therebFisak^-the Jikelihood of success 
greater during the experimenfel period. (3) The spirit of -ethnic > 
pride provides a furtljer guarahtee that tTie tax rebate money will - 
be ijsei in preventing housing deterioration. / (4) There are clear 
signs bf-^etenbfatibij fceqinhing tb appear in or near these areas, 
suggesting that they Say-slide intb the substandard category if 
priStipt action is not taken. \ ; ^ _ 

■ ■ .. . i . ■ ; ■ ' 

What Wb'jld; be th^ criteria fbr detentiining which dwellings in 
these neiqhborhoods aij-reTigible for the tax rebate? this crucial 
question obviously mu$t be answered in the public forum bf icjbvern- 
niental decisibrv niakfng. Since other taxpayers will have tb prbvide 



the funds: for the; rebate-it Is the elected officials represent? no 
atl cievelanders t^^^^ this detennlnatlon* It may be that 

sSne measure of above-average perfowianee In property tipfeeep and " 
Improvement may Beco^ the criterion. He are simply reqcmroendlrg 
the /approach; ele officials who have the responsibility of 
wetghlng^^ B^^ priorities f8*st detennine how and to what extent 
the approach >;cah be implenehted. ^ 

r ^ ' ■ ! . ^ ' ■■ ■■; 

The actual and potential dlffliultles of both the* pilot program i 

":-r\ - . - .V- ■ 1 _ ■ - _- -- \_ - - _ ' . . I 

and tM later full -scale program State statutes ; 

wxiuld have |tb|be enacted to permit such a tax rebate. Some cbhserva^ , 

' and re^^i 11 tation might take place without this incentive 



gram once^an area is designated "landmark coinminity," The funds 
t?:5t go Into tax rebates have to be made up from Ijther tax sources. 
Yet, with all these difficulties conceded^ it rOTaihs troe tha^^ 
Qie costs and difficulty of letting deterioration continue roaiy well 

be-vworse./- ■ . ' - 

Why hot include rental housing? First,^ to get the j3rbgram 
started^ limits hayejto be set. Second, succ^ in upkeep of 
rental housing depends on both the tenant atid' the landlord, making 
such an irusentive procfrfjS-nRJre diW Often enough, the land- 

lord is hot a rasideht of the hfiqhbbrhood - or even if the city 



or state. Tbixs^^^^ier e w ^^ less likelihood of developing 
coRinunity spirtt.v Third, i^^ basic intent of encouraaina pride 
in one's and pH^ in the Eity of Cleveland applies pHiraril^ 
to fjOTieoi^ In'^t?Ter:iifeT^s, wne^ make an exolicit coninltoent 
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'S^-thar Hwr.^to Jfielr reiahborhooa;: and: tB their city; Tfi1s . 
preoo^al "s«ks to eSiouraqe.and.^^^^ »f co-ltSert. ' 

Fourth. tBe eyes of SaSy. rental housing is^Sdfe incwe^orlented 
than hon«».fie?sfi1p Is and therefofe>ore of a-busffiiss decision^ 
than a personal dicision. - fte purposi of- this proposal Js Sot to , 
'reward businesses but people. 

- ^ Might not other heighbbrhoods be included iven in the early 
stages Of a pilot prograitl? To.be sure 'they tnight and should. 

■ -Dependi ng on the initial amount- of funds 4:o, be^onwitte^ to the 
experiments a:^tudy might be Jade of other likely neighborhoods 



,«r inciisJom ; in such a study. 1t WUld se» silf-iVldent that, 
other nelshborfiaoai weuia Hot necessarily have to be centred around 
iany national or lafiguage 6r ethnlcbofid. ■ Any^Mnd of co«unity 
cohesiveness and coSuBily p«de. along with son« evidence af above- 
'sverage CoScern about na1fltinancS*f . h«e=-oi«,S housing; would , ; 
oustify inhesion. , 

.» If local orrfiational decisi^ Sakerl Mfes^ \^ : 

: this "eievel^nd Idea-^^^^fe^ 

ihe prop5sal in cost-^^^^^ tenns. If one wer^^al^g about a 
twentv^five percent reduction in municipal and school taxes for 
oWher^occupi^d tracts.used to . " 

: set^ the dutsidr boundariis for the jjreseht study, -^e gross cost 
oftfieprogr^^ T 

butwe^gb"the^iiSl^ 

T-^^TFr^^^P 



>fie does from hU fequlSr incone. Thls-swunt.' coupl'ed wnn .ne 
ftoSeowner's b«n lab5f on th. house. c5uld p «r toward Sain™ 
or increasing the value 6T the Mouse. . . 

: I„.aaaiti5n: to the extra dollars to spend 6S the house, if -' 

"aSurse; there is .the important factor of incentive. It does npt 4 
seeB it an far fetched to assuine that.ovif a period of years; - , 

. cisveland's property ta. base would expand^ faster with this incentive 
than'without it= In that event.' the added -tax fivehue to the city 
frdffi «e improved pfdperty tax base quite conceivably co»rd provide 

' enough funds to pay.fof -the tax break and still leave the city . 
tt^asury ahead. The gain to jli the city taxpayers, then, is only 
partially the chance to obtain the tax break; their ^greater gain 
c^s fron. the growth in everybody's property value that co««;^frcn... 
livifig ih a" revitalized city father thaS: a dying on^.. .It should be_ 

■ nc-ea that if the tax bfdk does fully pay for itself, all -fhe 
oth^r; benefits afe pure gaiS to the people of Bleveland, In strict 
-dbllif terfi ttefe is the huge aiount of »ney save?;by preventing 
-thi gf»rth orinore slunS. .Slums deSnd^hy dol to - 
^bulVaozer" urban renewiV-but/a^U^ for higher sxpenditufei on 

= crime prevefittbh. on protecting .agsihst fire hazards, ^he:^ 

' further benefits: W Sfide. of -coBunity spirit, of attracting f1«s 
' t5 ideate in Cleveland, of rWilhg , downtown and p centraV . 

■::.tusine^s dIstHtt i all ft^e parts^of the net .g«in ^-Costless' ; 
■ bdiiuses* ' ' . ' ' . 



~ •- ^ J V '7^^^^ wodrtf applifr" Tf^ety well 

^ , " receiye Feder^^ property tax breaks proDosed 

? " - - — - _ • . • ^ _ . _ / - - - - . - - - -* 

here. Gertainly, the Federal goyirrOTerit has beebme disenchanted 
^- with the costliness arid fel^tj've ineffectiveness of past urban 

renewal poll cie?. further/ the Federal government in its revenue 
^ 'Sharing n:once^^^ Cities Act" has manifested a readiness 

to spSn'd funds for eneouraginq and devel^ a sense of confmihity 
in urban areas; the use of ethnic heighbbrhopds as starting pdihts 
• : wouTtf faic'Tlitate building that kind of coSniini^ spirit. Also, the 

-1, Federal government has learned t all answers 

^ do' not reside in Washir^ton; therefore, it is more ready to 

and encourage local expenmental prdgfair^ like one. These 
: considerations cbiipled with the corSnitment of^he Federal goVefn- 

ifient to decent housing, suggests that Federal/ reimbarsement is a 
; strong possibility. / ; - 

. Reconimehdatioh of a property tax rebate grew^ to a large . 

/ - - extent, out of the information collected in the research study. 

Ttie attachment of the people "to their homes and to their netghbor- 
hoods, the coninumty spirit^ the stability and pepanency^- all 
, these gave rise to ttje- policy prbpbsaT? But the recbninendatibii , 
"^7" v~ a^^ ineffectiveness of so many public dollars 

spent in the past tb make city living more attractive, more humane, 
_ - • ::mGre;£a;f^ more convenient. > v V 

vT In the Depression years. Federal and state qbyerhmehts spent 

'^ i- : ■: ~ ^^arge'^sums^^ II caffie the Landmartr 



^Housifia ict Of TMSi' "Tffis waF%"B^^ point in American ; . ' . ; ^ 

history - especially in the history of our eittes^ Urban slums and 
blight were to be. destroyed. Decent housing, for every fimeri can was 
• to be pa rah teed V Over the las ' ; 

spent oh public housing, oh iirbah v-ehewal. Oh rent subsidies, on . \ 
model cities, oh mortgage guarantees, and subsidized mortgage Inter- : l 

est rates/ So many doll ars Tsith so littH to show A drive 

or a walk through large sections of Clevela'nd indicat^^^ 
results are inadequate; 

At -least, a few lessons haVe been Tearned. For one thing, 
know that bull do^zer renewal, as the solution to urban 

IS impossible. It is impossible in ierms of moneys for it is . ^ • 

enormously expensive. It is impossible in terms of time also. ^ ~ 

• That is*, these programs moved so slowly that the slum growth process _ 

proved to bi faster than the slum clearance process. In the face - 

of so mahy dilapidated and deteriorating dwellings, it would be a 

weak accomplishment to hold our own. Yet ^ we were unable to even - - 

do that- much with - 

■ --. f - .■ __ __ _ ^_ _ » ■ ' - ■ 

Hbusihg deterioration is not a simple result of aging b'rpbor 

" cohstrqcti bh. Some bid housing becam^e^ 

of the same vintap did hot. Furt^r, sbm^ 

sluiris and some cheaply-fciLilt ^^^^^ 

' .Kow, ^then to prevent ^housing from iliiinq over- the edge ihtb 
~ the sub-s^^^ this report, we are talking primarily, 

about owner-bctupied ho sure^ many of the worst housing . - 
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Condltibhs are in rented housing- Yet^ H Is also true that the. v 
t^ilaer ify ;W 90^^^^ hbUsIng programs have been airned at rental 

housiwi sbfPe' balance may be^heeded,' in any case, the areas 
studied \:h1 s^^ r^^ primarily of owner-occupied housing ^ 

and It ts on tMs t>;>^ that our policy recomnendatlons focus. 



' As rev jcusly. stated, the survey data reveal the hidh percent- 
'ape (roughly two-thirds) of the residents in the four coSnuhities 
who own their own. houses. This fact c'^early reflects the attach- 
ment of these people to Cleveland in general and to their - 

. -■ -" - ^ - 12 " ^ " ■ ■ 

iieigfiborhood 1h particula 

, The best plaice for a pilot program aimed at residentlaVw ' 
servatibn would be an area in which the appropriate attitudes 
already exist. The surveys Indicate that those attitudes of pride^ 
0? coheslveness-i of attachment t% Rome ownership, of- stability, all 
exi>t in"" the areas studied.- The presence of such attitudes me^^^^ 
that the likelihoc^ of success is greater - an Important consider- 
atibn 'at the experimental stage of any program/" - {. 

In spite of all the prejudice that potential ly_° ex 

of our cttizeris would prdpbly agree that an all-Bl*ack Gleveland 

_ " _' _ * _" . __ ..."^ - " --- -_ ' 

is as undesirable a_s'_h^ all-white suburbs.. * Therefore, jyst as 

it is worth struqglfng to achieve more inteqratidn in the suburbs* 

so toQ: it is worth pfe^^^ central city of 

Cleveland. Any prcgram that strives t keep CI eveUhd a ttracrti ye - 

tis tlib$§^^ . 

genera V^eserv^^^ that basis alone. It may hot be^ too 
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■ :■ • ^ ■ 

imjch td hops that Blacks and whftes will become more aware of two , 



inere things they share, in Cdrrstion: pride in horns ownership and 

..." ■ " ■ ■ _ • ■ - ■ a 

pride ip ETevelandi ^ 

-Honesty demands that a valtd.question be dealt with- coneefning 

the tax/bfeak proposal and/or atiy other possible subsidies. Why 

■ *. 

" shfDuld sbnie taxpayers of Gleveland be given a tax breaR'afrd a sub- 
sidy to some other taxpayers of Cleveland? ^ - / : 

■ - i - ' r ■ 

rt must be admitted^ however, that any tax Break is a subsidy 
pa>Treht made from the taxes of others. ATidi'even if _theLSubsi.dy 
ultimately should ebine f rbm Federal funds, it Is still fair to ask 
why the taxpayers of America should dive this gi-jt to a selected / 
few net ahbcr hoods. There car: be only one acceptable answer to the"" 
question:^ Everybody will be better off if property c?eteriorat1 on 



-is sibwed down br (hopefully) reversed. Everybody will be better 
off in terms of the total prbperty tax-base, in^tenns of a better 
livirrc enyironment for all, and in Hnns of preventing the f Sr more 
costly derolitibn^ t^^ of stun; removal (which becomes a tax burden 
oh everybhe). ^ , ~ 

There is ^s till one final persuasive reason fbf iriitiating this 
program for tea' u vena ting Cleveland. There is already talk 
fmieft larger property tax breaks to business firms that locate in 
the city; Vthis. kitt^^^^^ subsidy is now pemitte^ undilr a recentTy 



enacted sStiite of p^^ Surely , if such hSqe prbberty tax breaks : ^ . - 
^ti ^>e of (Mevelahd, a modest tax breaks c^ : :■ : 

pvSB t(i^-th^ taxp^rs of Cleveland, : Th^ huge property // ; - ' . _ 
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■ • tax Brea1cs*V 1 s used advisedly T " ft -i s hbnnartb'gf ve"t>usiness ft nrs ; " ' : 

not a 25% rebate as saqqested fier^ Fbfthefi 

- ■ "-^ _^ : ■ ^_ ' • ' 

such concessions often guarantee the firms that the 1001 rebate . 

win be given for 20 or more years! It is often difficult to see 
-just »^hat benefits, tax^^ 
" - • „ subsidy: they give to business firms, especiS . 

guarantee.that-a1l the 5^ at these new fims will not go to sub- 
urbanites; However that m|y be* the much smaller type qf tax break 
" • be:tng^^ tlixpayers of 

C.leveTand and only tfie taxpayers of eieveland: FurthenTOre^ there 
is ilyery teod- chance tte^ residential tax break will -uTtiin^tely 
add to 

tfie exSstf business 1m _ :^ 

'^ear^gjft of property tax exempti^^ on the other hand, parantees 
--^ Mss^ property tax ba§e. Thusi the logic that pro^^ ^ 
Ohio ^B^fera^^^^^^ ^ 
V(«uld demar^ more that tax subsidies be Granted to' home 

owners. ' - 
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It is eVi(ient that sin^^^ Cleveland has encountered the 



s3me basic proBfOTS by other Mjor urban areas: sharp ' 

decl-fnes in the central city popjilatibhi strlkinq i^^^^ _ 
erim^ rates^^t^^^^ 

diiihtegration standing inner city neighb^^ " ^ : 

; Wf tfi th^§ changes , city revenues decreased whi 1 e expendi tttres , / 
particuTariy police protection costs, increasedj ^levklaiidi like 
other fitted j ibecap niore and Sore dependent on the Federal . 
-&yei^e#-^r a^^^ type df 1flcal-reflewaj^^:^^p^^^ The r^^n^^^^^ 

adopted "revenue sha^^!~schare^ RbweV^err trtd-the^- propo^5iJetter__ 
- Cities Act HR^7277, (replacing, thi Modfei. Cities. Act) OTphasizes the 
preservation of lenities ' individual characteristics; thus^i Federal 
tunds can b^ iis^'B for locally .deyeloped; neighbbrhood reneifal projects, 

• -^/^^^r--- " .■ •> ' - ____ _ • J ' 

this isi tfiefef fey afi apprbpn , 
"landmark ethriic'coitin^^ " 

Apart fr<3in:the human elements, invclyed , \\ cdfiservation and - . 
rpabilitatid^^^^ neidhborhoeds is- cheaper than Bulldozer 

type renewal (and. existing data would lead to that conclusion), 
• bldeW iTmef heighbofhbodr desetm4a^ 



tdf^^^^^T^^f^^ the b est chan ces - . ' • 
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emphasizing j^trong family and cultural tiesv attachment to neighbor- 

: . . - .- . - • ------- - - ^ ^ 

hood values- religioni and.^work ethibs-. Their labor force has been 
the backbone of Clevslahd/s ecehomyr industrial and cbnmercial 
establishments depended^ to a considerable extent, on the skills 
and the reliabil'ity of these workers- '(In fact, the graduaT out- 
migration of this labor for|e has been a i'actbr. in the relocation 
af many of Glevelahd's industrial plants to suburban areas.) In 
addition, since 1530,^ these heinhbbrhoods have played an increasingly 
impbrtaht role in the city's political life- For the last forty 
years, all City mayors have beCT-fmRtflcts of ethnic nefghbbrfibbds /^^ 



and almost ajl of the current Gity cbuhcilmeh grw up in these^^^ 
cornmuriities^ . ^ 



■ ■ : Ho one can predict the exact effect pf a landmark cbrsnuhity 
revitelization prociram on the inner city^^^^^^ popUlatibn 

/ growth. -What IS cl^ however^ is th^at a landmarR et^^ 
ratrhity cbnwpt -is in line with the national dHv4 toward stabilizi^ 
inner city distHcts and, conserving increasingly sc^jx^ resources 

: necessary for bulldpzer type rehwal, programs 

:"expression of the wishes of ^nrler cit^ residents 
to keep these neighbbrhbb^ds^^^ viable entities, 

; ; By lieking inner cit^ conit^^ 

coftfwmt^^^^^ and giv^g then the hecessa^^^^^^ prbtectibh from cHrnei; 
^^^^ie in the/nefgifib^rhbbd^^i^^ By ofFenng attracti^^^ 

Jcul turajjsu ethnic stores, i^taurants,^ [ 

fijj{Sa1|ng/^R^ " ; - ' 
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• Mblllityi prestige i p and protection were the factors 
wR^ch jnfluencea^^ t^^^^ flight to t^. stiibUrbs; . By invoicing these samf 
factors in a renewal program^ it is that thdsje who are. ' 

concerned; with the inc^ costs and who 

: cherisfr livihg^ cornmunity^. will return. The slow • 

detefiora^on 6^^ not the result of ^a^^ " 

part of the residents 5 but rather of. forces b^ond the cbritfdl^pf ; 
eity t-esi dents. It is th£ product.of two powerful forcfes 'espoused 
5y the VFJeTtiricTPot" ideology and tSie ethdl of a "thrtiw away 
socig^. " Nef^^^^ has prbveh sound in the long 

; \run. rejection of on^^s past and ethnic,, 

bacfcground/ t^^ to Wasteful^ use of resources . 

■ ^ : The concept of cultur^^ is f|ir more realistic^ fig^ 

today's America, than the creation of sterept}T)ed humarf fc^^^^ 
i^^^^^ European dictatorships f^^^^^ to produce. . Even though 

the overt inanifestatiops^ of sonie. ethnic gfoups might slowly dis- 
appear tfirough qerieratibhs of amalgamatibh^ there are racial 
differences airong Amen exist. Is it 

better to ddwncn^^ and- repress such ^pFesstohs of . ^ 

jTiak^^^^ people second -c^^^^^ - or to qjve to these 

* forces the proper outlets which will enrich and enlighten our lives? 

— ^: ■ ehtiP^ urban districts being 

des^rt^^: mushroomirig'' in new developmeht areas . 

i'^^j^^t^^^ decent housing is^availahle 'in existing 

jiiJ^ciS^ tHe blame largely rests 
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, . -witH^an eebfiGitilc systeifi which is based on "planned obsolescence;" 

\ * 'Inner city Ethnic neighbdrheods can not withstand the press'ui%is 

exirted by powerful groups/ wfibse prosp^^^^ ^ 
"pTanned obsolescence iji hqusi'ng." In view of increasing scarcities 
in the-^onstructidn lndustryi,why is it |iecessary 
mill ion homes each Jear when ever 48 milTibn dwellings are already 

■ ' ■ ■ : / 

\ . . . ■ ■ . - - - 

available? A wiser approach is to redirect bur resbarees to the 
• upkeep of existiw structures .* An inquiry' into the""Ptanned 
~ ' bbsbleseenee in fjbUSing" deserves a itiajbr research effort at the ' ' 
local and national levels. It is timely and fri line With the goals 
' \and objectivei of the Departonent of Hbustng and tirban Development* 
the Tlatibnal League of Cities, and Urban Observatories. It i^bne 
which will open a new dimension into an- inquiry on the deteriora- 
" tion; of inner city ethnic neigfibbrhbbds'. 



*In the etty Of Cleveland i the uuiliber of vacant dwellings increased • . 
• from -635 ziri 1956 t!?.Mii93 iK"l9T3(^ Of these approximately ;5s 000. . ' 
- are unfit^fbr/lvivfng or sche^ denblitibni (Data bbltained 

^?b^ the Real ^1^^ of Gleveleind, 1574.') . ; 



